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~The Sword of the House of 
de Marillac 


CHAPTER I 
THE MAN ON HORSEBACK 


I HAD run a great way as fast as my legs could carry 
me. The sun was boiling hot and the road thick with 
dust. The stitch in my side burned like a coal of fire 
and I knew that I must soon drop from exhaustion. I 
darted a look over my shoulder and saw my pursuers 
had given up the chase so I settled down to a dog-trot. 
that gradually fell away to a shambling walk. ? 

I was now a full league from Vaucluse at a point 
in the highway where the heavy oaks and the spindly 
_ sycamores crowd down to its edge, leaving scarce room 
enough for two ox-carts to pass without grazing the 
hubs of each other’s wheels. 

A thrill of joy at my escape took hold of me. I felt 
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safe for the while at least, so I walked in among the 
trees and sat down upon a cushion of moss that grew 
alongside a little brook. I made a cup of my hands 
and took several deep draughts; then I bathed my head 
and face and finally plunged my feet into the cooling 
water. 

I must have sat there a long time in the quiet of 
the sweet-smelling woods listening to the twitter of the 
birds, for I thought no more of the men who had 
pursued me and perhaps would have taken my life. 
I am not sure whether I fell into a doze or not but 
I remember that I jumped to my feet startled by the 
clatter of hoofs. I had seized the trunk of a sapling 
ready to dart further ahead but one swift glance told 
me that the rider was none of my enemies but a stranger 
to our village. 

I had often heard of the great knights who ride to 
war in the service of the king—of their prancing horses, 
the richness of the mountings on their harness, of their 

‘shining swords, but as I peered out through the 
branches of the trees I had to rub my eyes to assure 
myself that the picture before me was real. 

The horse was very different from the farm horses 
that I knew, for his legs were long and tapered and his 
tail almost touched the ground while his mane hung over 
his neck like the sweep of a waterfall. He held his 
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head high and dilated his nostrils and in my boyish 
imagination I fancied I saw the love of battle in the 
flash of his eye. 

But it was not so much the horse as the man him- 
self that caused me to gape with astonishment. He 
sat on a high saddle that was bent upwards at both 
ends like the points of a new moon. His doublet and 
hose and silver spurs had a foreign look to them for 
I had never seen their like in our part of France be- 
fore. At his left side there hung a blade of great 
length encased in a scabbard that gleamed when the 
rays of the sun struck it through the openings of the 
trees. 

He was tall and thin but of a strong bony frame and 
well set features. I knew at the first glance that he 
had spent his life in the open for his face was as brown 
as a walnut and his eyes clear and penetrating but with 
a certain frankness in them that was attractive. His 
eyebrows and mustache and small pointed beard were 
_ like night for blackness and his teeth gleamed white as 
he smiled at me in my embarrassment. 

“ What’s the matter? ” he asked. 

I didn’t move an inch. 

“T’ve run away!” I said. 

“ Run away!” he repeated. “ Where do you live? ” 

“ At Vaucluse,” I answered pointing down the road. 
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“Oh,” he said laughing again. “What is your 
name?” 

“ Jacques,” I said deliberately and not without sus- 
picion,—“ Jacques Farlieu! ” 

He opened his eyes wide and his glance searched me 
from head to foot. 

“Wait a minute!” he said, throwing the reins across 
the horse’s neck and made a movement to dismount. 

“ You'll never catch me!” I cried and ran forward a 
dozen paces. 

When I turned to see if he was following me I saw 
him standing alongside the horse with one hand rest- 
ing on the saddle. 

“Come back!” he beckoned. “ Come back!” 

“Not for a thousand crowns!” I called. “I know 
who you are! You were sent by the bailiff!” 

I never saw a man’s face change so quickly. 

“What bailiff?’ he demanded. 

“You know as well as I do!” I hurled back in de- 
fiance. “The bailiff of Count Dubois!” 

“Jacques!” he called and my name _ resounded 
strangely through the woods. ‘“ Upon my word I 
know neither the bailiff nor the Count Dubois! I in- 
tend you no harm. Will you believe me?” 

_ He stood there long enough to make sure that I 
had heard him. Then seeing that I did not stir he 
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placed his foot in the stirrup and vaulted into the 
saddle. 

I had half a mind to remain where I was and let 
him ride away but the longer I hesitated the more I 
realized that he had spoken the truth. So, as he began 
to gather the reins together, I called out in a loud 
voice: 

“Wait a moment, sir! You mean no tricks?” 

He looked at me sideways with a half frown on his 
brows. 

“ Tricks?” he asked. “ Least of all! Tell me one 
thing. Who is this Count Dubois?” 

I came a little closer but still held a distance that I 
considered safe. 

“ He is the master of the old estate of de Marillac,” 
I answered, “and the bailiff is the cruelest man in 
France. I am no coward, I can tell you that, but this 
is what he did to me to-day!” And I laid my hand 
on a wound that the bailiff had opened over my ear that 
very morning. 

“That is why you have run away?” asked the 
stranger. 

“That and other things,” I cried. “It’s a long 
story but if you remain in Vaucluse a while you will 
learn it for yourself!” 

Not a word did he answer, only sat motionless on his 
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horse like a man in deep thought. Then in a coaxing 
way that robbed me of my fear: 

“ Have a little confidence in me,” he said. ‘“‘ Come 
up closer and tell me all!” 

I walked boldly forward and stopped at the edge of 
the road, resting one hand flat against a tree. 

“What do you want to know?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, “I was in Vaucluse many years 
ago and at that time there were two sons of the house 
of de Marillac who were lords of the estate. Can you 
tell me where they are now?” 

“'They’ve both gone!” I answered. “ We haven’t 
heard of them for years. The elder one Sieur Gaspard 
went off to the wars in the Lowlands and was last heard 
from in Spain. Not a word of his fate came to us 
until the bailiff spread the news around that he had 
died in a Spanish dungeon. The younger son ” 

“Romilly?” he asked impatiently. 

“Romilly,” I answered. ‘‘ Why, he stayed at home 
for about two years after Sieur Gaspard departed. Then 
he went to join the army in Austria, and left the estate 
in care of my uncle. It was three years ago this sum- 
mer when the bailiff told us that he had died in 
battle ——!” 

“What!” cried the stranger. “That can’t be true! 
Who spread that lie among you? a 
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“Well,” said I, “that’s what the bailiff said and I 
suppose it came direct from the Count Dubois. He’s 
a man who is known at the court in Paris and is 
acquainted with such things. We learned all this about 
six months after the count swept into the village with 
a train of his followers. He declared that since both 
brothers were dead and the estate was without heirs, 
he was now master. It was reported that he was 
granted the deed to the property by the king through 
his influence with the Duke of Orleans. We don’t 
know the truth of it and all that I am telling you is 
what I have heard. 

“The Count Dubois was hardly a week in Vaucluse 
when he began to show his hand. The taxes were 
doubled; the peasants oppressed; rules and regulations 
were enforced to the strictness of the letter. No one 
escaped the rigor that was imposed. The bailiff was 
busy day and night. My uncle was thrown out of his 
position as caretaker of the estate and left to gain his 
livelihood as well as he could. Innocent men were 
hurried off to the galleys without trial. Tenants were 
ejected without cause. In short,” I said, “ no man’s life 
was safe and there was fear and dread over all.” 

With thumping heart I unfolded to this stranger the 
story of the woes that had come upon us during the past 
years but through it all he was as silent as an image 
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and I began to wonder why he was such a ready listener; 
but then again when I related an instance of unwar- 
ranted cruelty I saw him tighten his fists until the 
knuckles stood out white and his nails cut into the palms. 

“Where does this Count Dubois come from?” he 
asked shifting uneasily on his saddle. 

“From Porquerrolles,” I answered,—“ an island in 
the Mediterranean not far from the coast of France. 
He has a chateau there and is governor. But I have 
heard that his lands yield him nothing and the life is 
so monotonous that he is glad to be away. He spends 
most of his time in Vaucluse surrounded by a guard 
of peasants from his native island and rules our people 
through his bailiff.” 

*“ And you are running away from their cruelty?” he 
asked. 

“From more than cruelty!” I cried. “If the bailiff 
had overtaken me I should have met the same fate as 
my uncle!” 

“ Ah,” he said, “ your uncle? What did they do to 
him?” 

“Why,” I replied and my heart swelled in bitter- 
ness as the words tripped off the end of my tongue. . 
“They killed him! They hung him from a tree in 
the woods back of Vaucluse. We have had a lean time 
of it—my uncle and I—since the bailiff ousted him and 
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many a day we had to go without a bite to eat. It 
was only this morning that the bailiff caught him 
wandering in the woods. He had snared a pheasant 
and was taking it home. The bailiff pounced on him 
like a cat upon a mouse. He swore that my uncle was 
the very man who was despoiling the count’s game 
preserves. They threw a rope around his neck and led 
him through the village ‘ as a warning to all other male- 
factors ’, they said. Then they hurried him back to the 
place where they caught him and left him dangling 
from a tree. 

* After it was all over,” I continued, “ and the crowd 
had gone off, the bailiff sought me out. He came to 
the cottage where I lived with my uncle. When he 
burst into the room I saw that he was blind with rage. 
Without a word he raised his riding whip and knocked 
me headlong to the floor. He swore that he would 
have my life and with that went off again. 

“TI was on fire with madness and hate and I want 
to tell you that if I had had the strength I would have 
followed the bailiff and torn him to pieces. I staggered 
to my feet, took a drink of fresh water and quickly 
decided what I must do to save my life. 

“T knew that the bailiff would soon be back again 
with his men and that if they laid hands on me it 
would be the end of a rope or worse. My only chance 
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was to get out of his way so I ran for it as fast as I 
could. I had to pass through the village street and 
as I came to the churchyard they spied me. There went 
up a hue and cry that made my blood run cold but I 
knew the great danger I was in and I shot ahead like 
an arrow.” 

I went on to tell the stranger what there was left 
of my story, of how through my fleetness I had out- 
distanced them; of how I came to the shelter among 
the trees and must have fallen into a doze; of my fear 
and surprise when he found me. 

When I had finished he said nothing. He sat on 
,his horse like a man in a dream with his brows knotted 
over his eyes and a look on his face that startled me, 
so black was it. 

“Ha,” he breathed sharply, “so Gaspard and 
Romilly are dead!” ‘Then very bitterly: “And the 
estate in the hands of destroyers!” 

He turned to me like a flash. 

“ Jacques,” he said, “ will you ride back to Vaucluse 
with me?” 

The thought of it chilled me to the marrow of my 
bones. i phcile 

“No!” I cried stepping back. “Do you think me 
a fool?” | 


“There will be danger for us both,” he said: “ Will 
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you go back if I promise to protect you with my 
life?” 

“I don’t understand,” I said. puzzled. ‘“ What in- 
terest can you have in me? Who are you?” 

“IT am Gaspard de Marillac!” he replied. 

You can imagine how these words tumbled about my 
ears and overwhelmed me like an avalanche. I stood 
with my mouth open as if I had been hit with a club. 
The blood left my face and then came back again with 
a rush and all that I could utter must have sounded very 
silly. 

“What!” I gasped. 

“ Will you come with me?” he asked holding out his 

hand. 
“Well,” said I, “it means that I am done for if I 
go wandering about in these woods and I’m done for 
if I show my face again in Vaucluse. Of the two evils 
Tl go along with you!” 

“Get up behind me then!” he replied offering me a 
lift. 

The horse broke into a canter and as we passed over 
the road Sieur Gaspard broke into a little song. When 
the words failed him he hummed the bars but I caught 
enough of the sense to understand that it had to do with 


a cavalier’s return. 


CHAPTER II 


THE QUARREL IN THE INN 


‘As we rode along he plied me with questions; about 
the men in the village whom he knew, when he was 
a boy of my own age; whether they were still living 
and how they fared; of the landmarks about the place, 
but especially about the Count Dubois and his bailiff. 
He gossipped in turn about himself and told me of 
his battles and his life in the wars; and when I asked 
him about his horse and his sword, he said they were 
both from Spain; that the latter was very ancient and 
of the finest steel and workmanship—from a master- 
hand in Toledo. (2 

The sun by this time had hid itself behind the hills 
to. the west and the long shadows of evening were 
stretching themselves like a blanket over the village. 


Farther up on the higher ground, where stood the 
18 
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chateau, there was still a glimmer of light. Now and 
_ again a dying ray flared through the windows and shot 
its red glare over the trees so that the building seemed 
aflame. At length this too faded away and left the 
chateau outlined against the any in the steel blue of 
the twilight. 

We had come as far as the first house of the vil- 
lage. Under the branches of a maple tree sat a family 
of four—old Pierre and his wife and their two sons— 
boys with the first down on their cheeks. One was 
cobbling a shoe and the other was weaving a whetstone 
along the blade of a scythe against the day of the har- 
vest. Pierre was sitting, with his hands outstretched, 
holding a skein of wool that his wife was winding into 
a ball. 

As we came abreast of them they stopped their work 
and raised their eyes in idle curiosity, but when the 
woman caught sight of me I saw the color leave her 
face. The ball of yarn dropped from her hands and 
rolled across the grass. She stood up and with a cer- 
tain mad fear in her eyes she raised her arm and pointed. 

“You are riding to your death, Jacques Farlieu!” 
she screamed. For a second there was empty silence— 
only the hollow beat of the horse’s hoofs upon the road. 
Then by common impulse the rest of them stood up 
and watched us with anxious faces as we moved ahead. 
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I made no answer to the warning, nor did I grant 
the woman a sign of recognition; but I can tell you, a 
lump came into my throat as big as an apple, for her 
words and the manner in which she spoke them went 
through me like a stab and left me cold and quiver- 
ing. Sieur Gaspard said nothing, but I knew that he 
was affected, for he stiffened himself in his saddle and 
took a tighter grip on the reins. 

We went on and on, further into the village, each of 
us busied with our own thoughts. After a while I 
heard a scuffling sound in front of us, and as I leaned 
to one side I saw Farmer Pelleau—a man past seventy 
—with a whisp of straw between his toothless gums— 
leading his cow home from pasture. He stopped to 
watch us pass and when he saw me, his jaw fell and 
the straw dropped to the ground. I remember still 
how his features twitched. 


1? 


“ Jacques was all that he could say, and as 
I turned my head I saw him shuffle one foot, then the 
other, and with blinking eyes he peered after us through 
the gloom. 

In a short time we halted before the inn, and as I 
slid down from the horse and looked around I saw that: 
the news of my return had spread among the peasants, 
for here and there came little knots of men, headed in 
our direction, 
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Sieur Gaspard swung from his saddle and muttered 
something about being glad to stretch his legs. He 
handed a coin to the stable-boy and bade him let the 
horse stand a full hour before he might be watered and 
fed. With that he stepped into the inn and I fol- 
lowed close at his heels. 

The landlord—Pére Monsart—an ancient crony of 
the village—fat, jovial and. heavy jowled—had just 
stepped down from a stool after lighting the lamp that 
hung from the rafters in the middle of the inn. Sieur 
Gaspard must have recognized him, for he slapped him 
playfully on the shoulder. 

“A pasty of venison for two, mon ami,” he said, 
“and whatever else you have that’s good. We're as 
hungry as lions.” 

But Pére Monsart did not hasten to obey. He 
looked first at my master, then at me. His face burned 
with a kind of anger that made me feel quite sheepish. 

“Nom de dieu!” he growled. “Get away from 
here as fast as you can! You are a little fool to come 
back! ” 

I pointed proudly towards my master who had taken 
his seat. 

“Tt is Sieur Gaspard de Marillac, returned from the 
wars!” I said. “Iam with him!” 

I uttered these words very coolly and I had to laugh 
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at the effect they had on Pére Monsart. He puffed up 
his face like a balloon, half-closed one eye, and with 
his tongue in his cheek and his head bent over like a 
duck, stared questioningly at my master. He laid his 
finger alongside his nose and said: 

“This is no time for nonsense! Don’t you know that 
your life is in danger? ” 

“I am telling you the truth,” I protested. “Sieur 
Gaspard has returned!” 

But Pére Monsart was not a man to be deceived. 
He had been landlord of his little inn for more than 
a quarter of a century and took life as he found it. 
He covered his face with smiles and shuffled over to 
my master like a man who was wading into a stream 
and did not know its depth. 

““ Monsieur has been away a long time? ” he began. 

““ Pére Monsart, you old rascal,” said my master play- 
fully, “can I have changed so much that even you 
don’t recognize me? You don’t believe that I am 
Gaspard de Marillac? ” 

The cautious old fellow took his chin in his hand. 

“Sieur Gaspard was a boy when he went away. 
That was nine years ago. When a boy grows to man- 
hood the change is very great!” 

“Oh! Ho!” laughed Sieur Gaspard. “So that’s 
the way the wind blows! Jacques!” turning to me, 
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“T have changed beyond recognition and Pére Monsart 
demands positive proof!” 

The landlord leaned his weight on the table. 

“ Monsieur will pardon me, I know, if I cannot trust 
every one. When I knew Sieur Gaspard, he was un- 
shaven and not much bigger than Jacques there. But 
you, monsieur, are large and strong and have a heavy 
mustache. You do not blame me?—and besides ”—he 
lowered his voice to a whisper—“ if you are master of 
Vaucluse, the sword of your house will prove it!” 

At these words that sounded to me like some secret 
sign, Sieur Gaspard jumped to his feet—his smile gone 
—his face a little flushed with eagerness. | 

* What!” he cried, and his voice reéchoed from the 
rafters. “Do you know of this?” 

“Your father told me of it,” said Pére Monsart 
quietly and earnestly, “ and I saw the mark upon your 
brother Romilly!” 

I confess that I was puzzled and all that I could do 
was to look from my master to Pére Monsart in a stupid 
sort of way, trying to catch a meaning from their 
words. Sieur Gaspard sat down again and began to 
undo his doublet. Then, pushing back his shirt until 
his shoulder lay bare, “ Well, then,” he said, “here 
is the same mark on me that you saw upon my 
brother!” 
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I leaned over and saw impressed upon the skin, in 
clear delicate outline, the form of a sword, about the 
size of my little finger. 

My curiosity got the better of me. 

“What is that?” I cried. ‘“‘ What does it mean?” 

Pére Monsart turned towards me, his face covered 
with smiles. 

“It is the sword of the house of de Marillac!” he 
said. ‘Every child born to the family for centuries 
has carried the same sign!” 

I gasped in surprise. 

“No other family in France, Jacques,” explained 
my master, “bears this mark. Ever since the days of 
Francis the First, my ancestors bore this distinction. 
It was granted us as our coat of arms on the field of 
Pavia, in Italy!” 

Pére Monsart apologized a thousand times that he 
had doubted my master’s word in the beginning. Then 
he ran on answering one question after another, tell- 
ing him far more than I could of the gossip of the 
place and of the rule of Count Dubois, until he men- 
tioned Sieur Gaspard’s brother Romilly. 

“‘ What has become of him?” asked my master. 

““ Ah, monsieur,” he exclaimed, “no one knows the 
_ truth. The only news that we have is what the ser- 
vants of Count Dubois have spread about the village. 
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According to their story he was killed in Austria, but 
I have my doubts! I have my doubts!” 

At this my master fell amusing and Pére Monsart 
hurried off with the remark that we must be famished, 
and in due time returned with a steaming meat pie, a 
basin of fresh peas and a cut of native cheese. 

We fell to with hearty appetites. I ate as if I had 
never eaten before. Although I thought that I con- 
sumed a great share of the pie, I was amazed to see 
with what relish Sieur Gaspard dispatched one huge 
portion after the other. At length he leaned back and 
pushed his empty platter to one side. 

“It’s the best that I have tasted since I left!” he 
said. 

The peasants and small merchants came in while we 
were eating, one by one, and as they passed us they 
shot furtive glances in our direction, and on their faces 
I read both fear and warning. By the time we had 
finished the seats were well filled, and the smoke from 
their pipes and the heavy barn-yard odor that hung over 
the room made the air thick and stifling. 

Over the subdued murmur of voices, I heard the 
door of the inn crash open as if some one had kicked 
it, and that so violently that it was almost torn from 
the hinges. I did not turn my head, but sat rigid 
with fear. The men facing me looked up and all at 
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once there came a hush as if every one were stricken 
dead and in this silence there smote upon my ears the 
tread of heavy boots upon the stone flags of the floor. 

I sat frozen to my seat and the best that I could 
do was to look over to Sieur Gaspard. He had raised 
his cup to his lips, and under the pretense of drink- 
ing, I could see that he was measuring the intruder with 
his eyes. Before I was aware of it I caught sight of 
the bailiff standing alongside of me with the same rid- 
ing-whip in his hand, with which he had felled me 
earlier in the day. ; 

I have been in many dangerous passes during my life 
and more than once have I felt the withering breath 
of death, but never did I give myself up for lost so 
completely as I did on this night in the inn. The bailiff 
was a strong man, cursed with a violent passion, and 
I am sure that there was not one in our parts who 
could outdo him—not even the village smith, who toiled 
all day at the forge, and who could bend hoops of iron 
as easily as I could bend a twig. 

Apart from his great size, the face of the bailiff alone 
was enough to inspire fear, for it had all the striking 
qualities of a beast. His wiry hair came down to 
within an inch of his brows, and the brows themselves 
always reminded me of the overhang of a thatched roof, 
especially, since his eyes were sunk so deep in the 
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sockets. As he stood lowering at me in the yellow 
light of the room, I thought he was looking out from 
behind a mask. 

“What!” he roared; and every man in the place 
cowered in his seat. ‘“‘ You here again! Get out or 
by Heavens, I'll kill you!” 

For the life of me I could not stir. My feet slipped 
helplessly along the floor and my hands clasped the 
edge of the bench. Like a flash he was upon me and 
seized me by the shoulder. He lifted me like a feather 
and hurled me in the direction of the door. I shot 
forward, sprawling on my hands and knees and rolled 
over on my side. 

Now, when I struck the floor, I felt my blood boil 
in anger and resentment. All my fear and cowardice 
changed in that mstant to blind fury. My cup was 
filled to overflowing. I staggered to my feet, hoping 
at once to keep out of his way and, if chance favored 
me, to deal him a blow that he would not soon forget. 

The bailiff had turned to follow me. His hand was 
clenched over his riding-whip and the veins in his neck 
were swelling to bursting. He took a step towards 
me, with the whip raised to strike me with the heavy 
butt. The blow never descended and as I ducked under 
his arm I saw the expression on his face change to one 
of mortal fear. 
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All this happened in the twinkling of an eye, and 
you may be sure that I would not be sitting here calmly 
at Vaucluse, writing the story of my adventures, if 
Sieur Gaspard had not come to my aid. For as soon 
as he saw the bailiff lay hands on me, he skirted around 
the edge of the table. He had drawn his sword and 
as I came out from under the bailiff’s arm, I saw the 
light play along the blade like the morning sun upon 
the water, for its point was at the middle of the bailiff’s 
back. Sieur Gaspard was on the verge of thrusting 
him through the body, but when he saw that I was safe, 
he withheld the stroke. 

I don’t know how it happened, whether it was 
through fear, or because my assailant leaped forward 
in a mad impulse to free himself of danger; at any 
rate, he lost his footing and fell forward crashing 
against the legs of a table. He turned to rise, but be- 
fore he could right himself my master’s sword was 
against his ribs. 

“Shame!” cried Sieur Gaspard, “to hound a boy 
like you have been doing!” Then he stepped back and 
sheathed his sword. 

“Get up!” he added pointing towards the door. 
“ Back to the chateau with you; and carry this message 
to your master! Tell him that Gaspard de Marillac 
has returned and will visit him in the morning! Tell 
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him that from now on there must be an end to his 
oppression; for I am master here—master of the estate 
of Vaucluse!” 

The bailiff turned over and raised himself to his 
feet. He stopped for a moment to knock the dirt 
from his clothes—very slowly and with great delibera- 
tion—with his eyes raised to a level with my master’s 
knees; then, with sullen face—tooking neither to the 
right nor the left—he strode to the door. With his 
hand on the knob, he turned and looked back; and in 
that look I saw all the wickedness of the man written 
on his face. 

“Master of Vaucluse!” he snarled. “ Master of 
Vaucluse! Ha! Ha! Ha! Before the sun rises to- 
morrow we shall see who will be master!” 

And with that he disappeared into the dark. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ATTACK IN THE NIGHT 


Ir was late in the night, and the last of the peasants 
had left the inn, when Pére Monsart lit his horn lantern 
and asked us if we were ready for bed. We arose and 
followed him as he shuffled, wheezing, up a set of creaky 
winding stairs, until we stood before a bedroom on the 
second floor. He took a key from his girdle and in- 
serted it into the lock, but before he turned it, he rapped 
against the door. 

“It’s of oak, monsieur,” he said significantly, “ and 
very strong!” 

Sieur Gaspard nodded that he understood and we 
entered the room. 

The moon was shining at its full and lit up every nook 
and cranny. 

“We have let ourselves into a trap, Jacques,” said 


my master, “but we could do no other. We must 
30 
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snatch a little sleep. Before we lie down let us look 
to our defenses.” 

The door, as Pére Monsart had told us, was strong 
enough, being almost three inches thick. In addition 
there were two heavy iron bars to brace it, hung on 
hinges on one jamb and bolted on the other. Above the 
door was a transom of glass that opened on the inside. 

“I don’t like the looks of that!” said my master. 

In the middle of the wall on the street side of the 
room stood a double casement window with the sash 
wide open. 

* Ought we close the sash?”’ I asked. 

“We'll smother if we do,” came the answer, “ and 
besides they could easily shatter it. If they attack us 
from the street, we can hear them better if we leave it 
open.” ‘Then after a little, “You have no weapons? ” 
he asked. 

“ None,” I answered, “ but my hands.” 

“If we only had a blunderbuss or a pistol between 
us,” he said, “it would make all the difference in the 
world.” Then again, “If you hear any noise, be sure 
to wake me!” 

I said that I would and we stretched ourselves on 
the pallet of straw. ‘Tired as I was, I could scarcely 
close my eyes. The day had been too much for me 
and I lay staring at the ceiling a long time. At length 
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I dozed off and in my vision I saw a huge man-eating 
tiger, that bounded towards me with its Jaws wide open, 
its teeth glistening, large and white, ready to devour 
me. I sat up in terror and looked around the room, 
expecting to find it full of armed men. But all was 
as silent as the grave. I looked down at Sieur Gaspard, 
as he lay alongside of me, and from his even breath- 
ing I knew that he slept soundly; but even at that he 
must have had his visions too, for now and again he 
caught the bedclothing and gripped it tightly. 

I wondered, as I sat there, what might have crossed 
his mind, and in my fancy I pictured the great deeds 
that he must have wrought in Flanders against the 
armies of the Dutch; or in that hidden, mysterious land 
of Spain—the land of cruelty and bloodshed—and I 
felt sure that his thoughts must have had to do with 
the storming of some black castle, or the rescue of some 
fair maiden from the clutches of a monster. | 

I laid myself down again and fell into a fitful slum- 
ber. Of a sudden I was awakened by a noise that came 
from the hall. I heard very faintly the sound of a 
board creaking; then, after a pause, the light step of 
a man, as he advanced, moving one foot forward slowly 
after the other. When he reached our door, he stopped, 
and I felt certain that the visitor had his ear against 
the panel, listening to learn if we were asleep. ‘Then 
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after a long silence I heard the treads of the stairs 
creak as the man ascended to the floor over our 
heads! . 

I lay quite still, not daring to breathe, with my heart 
beating like a drum. Before I had time to make up 
my mind as to what I should do, there came from the 
common room the sound of heavy tramping. Once I 
heard the rattle of a sabre as it fell crashing to the 
stone flags of the floor. 

That the bailiff had returned and would soon attack us 
was all too clear. I awoke Sieur Gaspard and in a 
few hurried words told him of our visitor and bade him 
listen to the preparations going on below. He sprang 
from the bed and drew on his boots; then he unsheathed 
his sword and handed me the scabbard. 

“ Take this, Jacques,” he said. “ You can use it like 
a club. Keep your eye on the window. I'll look ta 
the door. I know the mettle of these fellows. They 
are all cowards. If we knock one or two of them 
over, the rest will vanish like snow before the sun.” 
And we both stood and waited. 

Presently the bailiffs men began to ascend. 'They 
made no concealment of their actions.. As they made 
their way about the turn in the stairs I could hear them 
jostling one another, breathing heavily. 

‘They pounded along the hall until they came to the 
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door and my heart leaped to my mouth when I heard 
the voice of the bailiff. 

“Open! Open! Inthe name of Count Dubois!” he 
thundered. 

“The door is bolted and barred,” replied Sieur Gas- 
pard, as cool as ice. “ The first of you who enters will 
be killed! I can get four or five of you before you 
getme! Will you be satisfied with that? ” 

The bailiff was angered at these words, you can well 
believe, for he made no answer, but drew back his great 
weight and hurled his shoulder against the oak. It 
shook a little under the impact and the bolts rattled, but 
that was all. A second time he plunged forward, but 
with no more effect. ‘Then he began hammering against 
the door with both fists like a petulant child. 

I laughed aloud in spite of myself. I knew that the 
bailiff was raving, with anger and hate gnawing at his 
heart, for this was the first time, since he came to Vau- 
cluse, that any one had the courage to defy him. 

Then came a few sharp words like a command and 
two or three of his men went off, pounding along the 
hall and down the stairs, returning in a short time. By 
_ the slowness of their movements I knew they had some- 
thing heavy in their hands. 


“It’s a log of wood,” I whispered, “ to batter down 
the door!” 
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There was a shifting of feet and a scuffling as they 
turned the log end on, and before we were aware of 
it, it crashed against the oak with a dull boom that 
reéchoed through the inn. The bolts stiffened in their 
keepers; the door vibrated, but held as firm as a rock. 

Then came a lull, and exclamations of disappoint- 
ment. The log lunged forward again, this time with 
greater violence than before. I felt the floor shake 
under my feet; an image fell from the wall, but the door 
showed no sign of weakness. 2 ae 

As I stood there with my master’s scabbard clasped 
firmly in my hands, I thanked the builder of that inn 
that he had done his work so well. 

We stood with anxious hearts in expectation of a 
third assault, but you can imagine our surprise when 
we heard the log drop like a thunderbolt to the floor! 
We looked at each other, and I read in my master’s 
face a warning to keep my eyes open as plainly as if 
he had spoken. 

I took a firmer grip on the scabbard, but before I 
knew what had happened, the glass of the transom 
cracked into a thousand bits and flew like hail over 
our heads. The next second the body of a man shot 
through the opening, fell on all fours in the middle 
of the bed; then like a flash turned a complete summer- 
sault and landed upright on the floor! 
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“It’s Bassinot, the strolling player!” I cried. 

He had snatched a knife from his belt and held it in 
his right hand, poising himself on the balls of his feet 
ready for a spring. His face was the very picture of 
a devil. His lips were curled back in a snarl, showing 
a double row of yellow teeth and his eyes glittered green 
in the moonlight like a cat’s. 

They say that a snake can terrify its victim so that 
it becomes an easy prey. I am sure that the face of 
this man and his threatening knife overcame me, but 
more with a kind of palsy than with fear. I stood like 
a wax figure for a second or two. 

“« Jacques! ” 

The voice of my master, coming as a warning, shot 
through me like a flame and set every nerve a-tingling. 
On the instant I raised the scabbard and swung it 
blindly at my assailant with all my strength. I had 
aimed at his body, but Bassinot saw it coming and 
crouched down so that the blow might pass over 
him; but, either because he did not crouch low enough, 
or the scabbard, by reason of its weight, descended 
as I swung it, at any rate, I caught him on the 
side of the head and along his extended arm with 
such force that the knife spun whirling across the room 
in a circle and Bassinot dropped like a stone to the floor! 

“ Done like a man, Jacques!” cried Sieur Gaspard. 
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There are certain happenings in a man’s life that 
bring the best that is in him to the front and give him 
confidence and courage. Up to the moment when I 
saw this fellow—stronger and abler than myself—lying 
helpless before me, by a deed of my own doing, I was 
nothing short of a lumbering country lad, with little 
confidence in myself—rather shy and timid—standing 
in awe of my betters. But when the scabbard cracked 
against his skull and I stood over him, his master, the 
blood mounted to my face and temples and a thrill 
of exultation diffused itself over my whole body, for 
I knew, from that moment on, that I had a certain 
place in the world and could stand my ground as well 
as others. 

After a little Bassinot groaned and opened his eyes; 
then closed them again. While Sieur Gaspard watched 
him, I tore the bedclothing into strips and bound his 
ankles together, then his hands behind his back. My 
master slipped across the room and lifted the player’s 
knife. Running his thumb along the blade and snap- 
ping it once or twice till it sang, he handed it to me. 

“ This will help, Jacques!” he said. “ Keep one eye 
on that fellow!” 

We had not lost our anxiety for the bailiff and his 
crowd, for ever while we were busy with Bassinot, our 
ears were alert to catch a hostile sound, and every sec- 
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ond or two we glanced at the transom in fear lest 
another such a one as Bassinot might come hurtling 
through. I was surprised at their silence, for we ex- 
pected a renewal of the attack, but as the minutes wore 
on and the only sound that came to my ears was the 
monotonous ticking of the great clock in the common 
room below, my nerves grew as tense as a fiddle-string 
and my breath short and quick like a bird’s. 

This tension must have lasted five full minutes. We 
heard Bassinot stir and when we turned he was sitting 
on his haunches. He had returned to consciousness and 
the pain must have left him, for a grin covered his face. 

“What are you waiting for?” he asked, with a mock- 
ing leer. 

We made no answer. 

“There is no one there,” continued he. ‘“‘ They have 
gone!” 

My master turned on him like a flash, his eyes full 
of suspicion. 

“ Gone?” he said. “Gone? Gone where?” 

“They'll be in at the window next!” said Bassinot 
still smiling. 

I thought that our prisoner was framing a trap for 
us and for some reason or other wished to draw Sieur 
Gaspard’s attention away from the door, but it was 
not long before we knew that he spoke the truth. I 
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heard the sound of men’s voices on the street below 
and in the next minute there came the rasping of 
something heavy against the wall. In spite of my 
master’s warning, I put my head out of the window. 
I drew it back in a hurry, for I had seen enough to 
put me on my guard. » 

“ Keep your head in, Jacques!” cried Sieur Gaspard, 
when he saw what I was about. Then coming closer 
to me, “ What are they doing?” he asked. 

“There is a ladder against the wall,” I answered, 
“that reaches almost to the window-sill! There are 
seven or eight of them besides the bailiff. He’s armed 
with a blunderbuss! ” 

“Well,” replied my master, “I’ve been in many a 
fix before this and have come out with a whole skin. 
Jacques, change places with me!” 3 

Sieur Gaspard stood near the window and I took 
up my guard at the door, now and again casting a 
glance at Bassinot. He was a wily fellow, I knew, 
and would bear watching. Indeed, as I waited, I 
noticed that, when my head was turned, he began 
tugging at his bonds, but if Sieur Gaspard or myself 
happened to look in his direction, he suddenly ceased, 
’ took on a pained expression and began to groan. 

The voices outside the window grew louder and once 
I heard the bailiff shout a command. The ladder under 
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the window-sill groaned and grated against the wall. 
Sieur Gaspard raised himself on his toes and peeped out 
and then turned to me with a look which told me, as 
plain as day, that some one was ascending. 

My chest grew tight and my mouth hot and dry, for 
I realized that the moment of our greatest danger had 
come. I looked hopelessly about the room and then 
at-the window, and the thought came uppermost in my 
mind that in a few short minutes those fiends would 
swarm upon us with their knives, and I saw myself 
hacked and bleeding lying on the floor, perhaps trodden 
on like a worm by their heavy boots! 

My master got down on one knee under the window- 
sill. He must have found his sword too long and 
cumbersome to handle, for he called to me with a “ pist ” 
and a motion of his hand to reach him my knife. I 
had scarcely given it to him and taken his sword in 
exchange, when I was forced to flatten myself against 
the wall, for I saw the mouth of a blunderbuss push 
itself over the window-sill and straight behind it the 
eyes of the bailiff! 

Now all that happened thereafter I can only tell 
you with the greatest difficulty, for it all came at once 
and so suddenly that it seemed like a flash to my 
bewildered mind. ' 


First the bailiff moved his weapon slowly to the right 
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and to the left searching for a mark. As the blunder- 
buss turned away from him my master leaped up. He 
held the knife in his left hand and with his right he 
grasped the bailiff by the wrist so firmly that I 
thought that the bones would crack. At the same time 
he leaned far out the window with his left hand up- 
raised and I saw the blade gleam in the moonlight. 

I expected to see the knife bury itself in the bailiff’s 
back and to hear him groan as death struck him, but 
this was not to be. To my surprise I saw a rope, tied 
in a long slip-knot such as sailors use, circle in the air 
and drop swiftly around his neck! His face grew 
suddenly white; then very red, and a look of defeat 
and death came upon him. He pulled his head away 
shaking it, like I have seen a young colt struggle with 
its first halter, but the more he pulled, the tighter it 
choked him. His eyes protruded and his mouth opened. 
His grip on the blunderbuss slackened and it dropped 
to the floor! © 

It flashed upon me now and [I felt angry with my- 
self that it had not occurred to me before, that our 
visitor of the night had done this—had stealthily crept 
up the stairs and secreted himself in the room above 
us, ready to drop the noose over the head of my master 
as soon as he looked out of the window!—This was 
the reason for the frankness of Bassinot when he 
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told us blandly that the next attack would be at the 
window! 

I sprang to Sieur Gaspard’s side to be of what aid 

T could, but before I reached him, he had loosed his 
grip from the bailiff’s wrist and had seized the rope 
instead. ‘Then, drawing the length of the knife across 
it, he severed the hemp above his hand and left the loose 
end dangling in the air. 
I breathed a great sigh of relief, counting our vic- 
tory complete. We had the bailiff a prisoner, stran- 
gling him slowly to death. I knew, once we had him 
a hostage in the room, that we could make our own 
terms with our enemies. 

I do not know what prompted me, whether scan 
his presence was on my mind, or because he made some 
slight noise, but I turned and glanced at Bassinot. 
You can picture my surprise and the terror that struck 
every nerve in my body, when I saw him freed from 
his bonds, standing within six feet of Sieur Gaspard, 
with his arms outstretched, and his fingers extended like 
the talons of a bird, ready to leap on the back of my 
master! 

“ Sieur Gaspard eazaacinail ” I cried, and my voice 
pierced the air like a whistle. There was no time for 
my sword and the best that I could do was to hurl 
myself against him with all the strength I could sum- 
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mon. He was quicker than I thought, for he skipped 
over me like a kitten. I missed him completely and 
shot face downward along the floor. 

The light left my eyes from the force of the fall 
and my senses reeled. I lay quite still for a while, not 
daring to move. But when I turned my head and 
looked around, I saw Sieur Gaspard standing, empty- 
handed—his face set, as white as marble. At his feet 
lay Bassinot, stretched out on his back, his arms ex- 
tended in the form of a cross, with the knife buried 
to the hilt in his breast. As I raised myself to my 
hands and knees, I saw that he quivered a little lke 
a man in the cold and then lay perfectly still! 

When I got to my feet, Sieur Gaspard took a step 
towards me. He grasped my hand in one of his and 
laid the other on my shoulder. 

“ Jacques!” he said and his voice choked him, 
“you're a man, every inch of you! But for you, I 
would be lying there instead of him!” 

I felt quite sheepish at this and did not know what 
to answer, but I bethought me at once of the danger 
that still menaced us. 

“ Where is the bailiff?” I asked. 

“ Dead!” he said with a wave of his hand. “ When 
I let go the rope to settle with him” (pointing to Bas- 
sinot) “he toppled off the ladder!” 
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I looked out of the window again. The ladder was 
lying lengthwise along the wall of the inn, broken in 
the middle, and a few feet further lay the body of the 
bailiff, curled up on its side like a great dog taking 
a nap. As for the men who came with him, I could 
see no sign of them. 

“We'll stay here no longer, I hope,” I said. 

““ Not another minute, Jacques,” answered my master. 

He took his sword again and put it back into the 
scabbard; then he picked up the blunderbuss and ex- 
amined it carefully. 

“Keep this,” he said, handing it to me. “It’s 
loaded!” 

With that we opened the door, stepped over the log 
in the hall and hurried down the creaky stairs, into the 
empty street. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CHATEAU 


WirtHIn a few short minutes we had reached the edge 
of the village and were trudging along the steep road 
that leads to the chateau. My mind was clouded and 
weary and my feet grew heavier at every step; now and 
again I rubbed my eyes, for they smarted and pained 
me. My face must have been pinched and drawn, for 
Sieur Gaspard stole an occasional look at me out of 
the corner of his eye, and then finally came to a halt. 

“ Let’s go in among the trees and rest a bit,” he said. 

We stopped about fifty paces from the road. With 
a boulder at our backs, we sat down on the thick grass, 
wet with the dew, stretched our legs and fell fast asleep. 

_The morning was half spent when I felt Sieur Gas- 
pard shake me by the shoulder.. When I opened my 


eyes and looked around, I saw that the sun was up, 
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the dew had disappeared and a swarm of tiny insects 
was buzzing about my head. 

“We must be going, Jacques,” he said; but before 
we set out he went over the plans he had in mind. 

“ First,” he began, “ we can’t tell what will happen 
at the chateau. We may run afoul a nest of murderers 
like those at the inn. In case we do, there is some like- 
lihood that you or I will be killed! If I am hurt, and 
you can get away in safety, I don’t want you to linger. 
Get away! There may come a time later when you can 
help me. A live boy is better than a dead one. 

“Now before we start, I want you to take half this 
money, Jacques,” and he pulled out his purse and held 
a handful of coins under my nose. “TI shall keep 
the other half. It is yours to spend in any way you 
see fit. 

“Further, take your blunderbuss. When we enter 
the chateau, don’t come and stand alongside of me, for 
that would be foolhardy. Hide yourself where you 
can’t be seen. Don’t use the blunderbuss unless there 
is no other way out! ” 

I promised that I would follow his directions and 
with that we started. 

In a short time we came out of the woods and saw 
the chiéiteau before us. Around it ran a high wall, 
broken by two massive iron gates; across the opening 
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hung a heavy chain covered with rust and spider-webs. 
As we looked around there appeared only signs of de- 
cay, for the lawn was overgrown with tall weeds al- 
ready gone to seed and between the stones of the terrace 
there cropped up tufts of coarse grass. 

Sieur Gaspard and I lowered our heads and walked 
under the chain. We were no sooner within the chateau 
grounds when the tall figure of a man stepped from 
the shadow of the wall and stopped directly before us. 
He was clad in odd bits of clothing—half like a sailor 
and half like a soldier. On his feet he had a pair of 
seaman’s boots. His blue trousers hung on him in 
folds. His coat, once a bright red, now spotted and 
torn, was so small that his arms stuck out through the 
sleeves like the arms of a scarecrow. On one side of. 
his head, partly covering his ear, perched a little round. 
hat that was fastened under his chin by a strap. He 
looked for all the world like a monkey and if it had not 
been for the serious aspect of his face, I would have 
laughed outright, and what was more he carried a pike 
in his hands, which he lowered against us as we ap- 
proached. 

“ Where are you going?” he asked abruptly. 

These few words sounded quite strange to me, for 
they were not spoken in the dialect of Vaucluse, nor 
indeed of any part of France; but I realized immediately, 
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that this man was a native of Porquerrolles and was one 
of his master’s peasants. 

“To the chateau! ” replied Sieur Gaspard. 

“ You are not wanted!” came the surly answer. 

“I must see your master,” returned Sieur Gaspard. 
“Ts he at home?” 

Without a word of warning the guard took a step 
forward and launched a blow at Sieur Gaspard’s vitals 
that would have been the end of him, if he had not 
jumped quickly aside and grasped the pike in his hand. 
The fellow was surprised that he missed his aim, for 
he wavered a second and in that second my master drew 
his sword and caught him across the arm with the 
flat of it that made him cry out in pain. The pike 
fell from his grasp and he turned with a frightened 
look and ran to the rear of the chateau as fast as he 
could. 

Sieur Gaspard beckoned to me and we passed seutiiely 
along the gravel walk, up the stone steps, across the 
wide terrace until we came to the hall-door. 

To our surprise we found this open; then looking care- 
fully around we entered. We stood for a moment to 
get our bearings, for our eyes were not accustomed to 
the semi-darkness of the interior. After a little we 
saw, through the opening of a pair of heavy damask 
curtains, the light of a window in the room beyond, and 
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directly under the window, in a high-backed armchair 
sat a man reading and at his feet lay a huge dog. 

I had never seen the Count Dubois before and I had 
pictured him to myself as a dandy from the court with 
powdered wig, lace ruffies and the like; but I was com- 
pletely taken back when I beheld a face that was dark 
and weather-beaten, with very high cheek-bones the 
color of copper-bronze. But what struck me most was 
a wide scar that ran along the length of his jaw—stand- 
ing out a livid red. His nose reminded me of an 
-eagle’s—narrow and hooked. As he turned the pages 
I saw his brows wrinkle upwards, as if to express his 
complete aloofness from his story and that he only 
tolerated it because he had nothing else to do. I 
noticed that his eyes twinkled in a curious sort of way 
as if they were spinning in his head, while around his 
mouth there flitted the shadow of a smile, and I could 
not help thinking that his whole pose was a pretense 
and his smile was in mockery of us. Altogether, I 
thought, here was a man who could run a knife between 
your ribs and never turn a hair, and I felt at the same 
time that he would prefer to consider a stranger an 
enemy rather than a friend. 

Sieur Gaspard motioned me to remain where I was, 
so I concealed myself behind the curtains while he 


entered the room. .. 
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My master came to a stop in the middle of the floor 
before the count raised his head. And when he shot a 
glance from those two eyes, his lips parted in a smile 
that showed all his teeth—very fine and pointed, but set 
far apart, with spaces between them. 

“ Ah!” he said. ‘“ You have come?” 

Sieur Gaspard bowed. 

“You are Monsieur the Count Dubois?” he asked. 

“You should know that!” came the answer in even, — 
deliberate tones. ‘“ Whom else did you expect to find 
here?” 

Sieur Gaspard straightened himself and looked -the 

,count full in the face. 

sat Since you ask me, monsieur,” he said quite gravely, 
“T shall tell you. "T'was my brother Romilly whom I 
expected to find!” 

I thought that this remark would knock the count off 
his seat, but he sat there calm and unruffled, measur- 
ing my master from head to foot, but the smile froze on 
his lips. 

“Ah!” he said again. “ Your brother Romilly?” 
He cracked the corner of the page two or three times 
with the tips of his fingers. ‘“ May I ask then, ‘Who 
are you *?” : 

“I am Gaspard de Marillac, son of Raymond de 
Marillac, elder brother of Romilly de Marillac! ” | 
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“This is serious news that you bring me, monsieur,” 
replied the count, “ and so serious, that if you are what 
you assert yourself to be, I shall have to give up this 
estate. You doubtless come to claim it?” 

“I have returned from a nine years’ absence from 
Vaucluse,” said my master, “ and from henceforth it is 
my intention to enjoy the possessions that have been 
my family’s for more than two hundred years!” 

“ Ah,” said the count. “ You speak as if you had an 
army at your heels! You mean that if I refuse you, 
you will deprive me forcibly of what I have?” 

“ Monsieur,” answered Sieur Gaspard, “I shall not 
begin by making threats. I assure you that I am the 
owner of this estate. I ask you to give up your claim 
to it. I know that you will suffer loss, but I shall 
recompense you for it.” 

The little eyes of the count twinkled in the light. He 
rested his chin on his hand and looked at Sieur Gaspard 
out of the corner of his eye like a bird. 

“You are generous, monsieur!” His mocking cut 
like a knife. ‘“ But do you know that you must estab- 
lish proof of what you claim?” 

“T have proof undeniable,” responded my master. 
“ There is impressed upon & 

“ You mean the mark of the sword upon your shoul- 
der?” interrupted the count as smooth as silk and he 
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waved his hand. ‘Do not take the trouble to show it 
to me! I know all about it! Monsieur! That mark 
has no legal standing. Why,” he shifted himself in his 
chair, “any unknown adventurer might have the 
same mark on his shoulder that you have on yours! 
How do I know but that Gaspard de Marillac told you 
his family history and then, after his death, you chose 
to have the mark branded upon your own shoulder in 
order to impersonate him? Do not grow angry, mon- 
sieur! I mention it as a possibility. You may be 
Gaspard de Marillac, but you must have other proof 
than this!” 

The count raised his voice as he spoke and slapped 
the book shut to add conviction to his words. The dog 
at his feet got up slowly, stretched itself and yawned; 
then it walked over to my master and sniffed inquir- 
ingly at his feet. 

Sieur Gaspard moved a step nearer the count. J 
saw through the opening between the curtains that his 
face was flushed, but his lips were firm and his brown 
eyes were lit with a kind of fire. 

“You mean then, monsieur,” and his voice rang out 
like a bell, “ that you intend to sit here and squander 
my patrimony, let my lands go to ruin as long as it 
pleases you?” 


“I mean,” replied the count slowly, leaning forward 
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in his chair, “ that I have a deed from the king as owner 
of this estate! I mean that I shall hold it until that 


33 


deed is annulled! I mean 

A door opened and a servant entered. He was 
greatly agitated, for he almost ran to the back of his 
master’s chair. He leaned over and whispered hur- 
riedly in the count’s ear. I saw that mocking smile 
vanish and a wicked scowl take its place. His eyes 
grew as small as two peas and the scar changed from 
a red to a sickly white. 

“You mean that I am an pein then?” broke in 
Sieur Gaspard in a voice of thunder. 

The count sprang from his chair; the book slid from 
his knees and tumbled to the floor. All his snake-like 
cunning and deliberate poise left him on the instant. 
He swept the air with his arm and in the next moment 
two great folding doors behind Sieur Gaspard opened 
silently and swiftly. Behind them stood at attention 
to the count a group of armed men! 

“ An imposter? ” almost screamed the count. “ Not 
only an imposter but a common brawler and a mur- 
derer! You began a brawl with my bailiff last night 
in the inn! You murdered him—my most valuable 
servant—early this morning! Not only my bailiff, but 
Bassinot, too! You come to claim Vaucluse as your 
own. You will get a rope instead, or better still a seat 
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on the benches of a galley, with a chain around your 
leg and an oar in your hand to give you time to think 
of your crimes, while you cower under the lashes of a 
warder!”’ Looking over Sieur Gaspard’s shoulder, 
“Guards! Seize him!” he cried. 

There was a shout and a scuffle as the men ran for- 
ward. I saw Sieur Gaspard jump to one side to de- 
fend himself, but I knew that he was too late. I could 
not do otherwise; although I had not handled a blunder- 
buss before, I raised it, took what aim I could and fired! 

The next instant the room was filled with smoke. I 
heard a body fall, and the sounds of groans and curses 
and men panting. I turned to run, but of a sudden 
I thought that a thunderbolt had crashed about me. — 
I saw the flash of a sheet of fire and fell senseless to 
the floor. 


CHAPTER V 


MY HIGHWAY ADVENTURES 


I caME to myself in the dark with a pain in my head 
fit to burst a rock, with my body so sore and stiff, and 
my legs so weak and heavy, that I had not the courage 
to move. A faint odor of cooking hanging in the air 
made me sick at my stomach. As my eyes wandered 
aimlessly around the room, I saw that I was in the 
hut of a peasant, for opposite me, in the open fireplace, 
I caught the glimmer of dying embers, and over it 
hung on its chain a small round kettle. 

I heard the clatter of wooden shoes outside the house 
and the voices of two people talking in whispers. In 
a little while the door opened and the shadow of an 
old woman passed before me. She stooped before the 
fire, tossed an armful of peat-moss on the hearth; then 
with the aid of a bellows soon had a blaze burning 
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The man came in later with a pail of water, which 
he set near the hearth. He stepped over to me, and 
laid his hand flat across my forehead. 

“There’s some fever left,” he said. 'Then seeing that 
my eyes were open, “ Could you sup a bit of broth?” 
he asked. 

I closed my eyes and shook my head, “no”, but at 
the same time I tried to moisten my lips with my 
tongue. He left me at this and went over to the table 
that stood in the middle of the room and poured some 
wine mixed with water into a bowl. 

“Take a mouthful of this,” he said returning to my 
couch. 

I opened my lips and took a swallow. ‘Then I hap- 
pened to think of my troubles of the last two days; of 


my folly in returning to Vaucluse; of the quarrel in | 


the inn; of the great kindness of Sieur Gaspard, and 
of the cunning and wickedness of the count. My 
anger swelled within me, and the bitterness and hate 
of my enemies surged over me in waves. At length a 
kind of weakness took possession of me and I fell into 
a deep sleep. 

I was awakened again by the patter of rain on the 
roof and against the window panes. I tossed the bed- 
clothing from me and sat up on my couch. The man 
and the woman I saw clearly now. They must have 
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been between fifty and sixty, for their faces were be- 
ginning to show the lines of age and their shoulders 
were already stooped with toil; but what bothered me 
most was that I did not recognize them, for I knew 
every peasant within a mile of Vaucluse. 

“Where am I?” I asked hoarsely. “‘ Where is Sieur 
Gaspard?” 

“Pist! Quiet, my boy!” said the old man. ‘“ Don’t 
excite yourself!” Then laying his hand upon my 
shoulder, “ Could you eat a bite now?—a tender bit of 
partridge, now?” and he winked and smiled at me in 
a knowing way, that told me how he came by it. 

When the first mouthful passed my lips, I felt my 
strength returning, and when I handed him the empty 
platter, I began to question them. : 

“ Tell me where I am!” I demanded. 

“You are a good league from Vaucluse,” said the old 
man, “‘ and you’re lucky to be alive!” 

I was puzzled. 

“ How did I get here?” I asked. 

“I was at Vaucluse with a cart of vegetables,” an- 
swered the peasant, “and as I passed the chateau, I 
found you lying in the road. ‘At first I thought you 
were dead and was going on mindful of my own busi- 
ness. ‘Here’s a poor devil,’ I thought, ‘lying in the 
road with the sun beating down upon him! What will 
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Mother Manon say, when I go home and tell her that 
I passed him without so much as to give him a drink 
of water?’ ‘When I turned you over and heard you 
groan, I knew there was a spark of life left; so I 
hoisted you on my cart and brought you here.” 

Mother Manon smiled at me and wiped a tear away 
with her apron. 

“Do you know what happened to me?” I asked. 

Father Manon nodded. 

“T know all!” he said simply. “TI heard it yester- 
day from a friend in Vaucluse! ” 

“Yesterday?” I cried. “(Was it not yesterday that 
you found me?” 

The old man smiled again and bade me be quiet. 

“No! No!” he answered, shaking his head. “ It 
was not yesterday! It was three days ago, when I 
brought you here! For two days you lay between life 
and death with a raging fever. It was yesterday when 
you first opened your eyes and since then you have 
slept!” 

I was struck at this news and sat in silence think- 

ing over the seriousness of the blow that felled me. 

“But Sieur Gaspard—Sieur de Marillac—did he 
escape? ” 

Father Manon made a sign of despair but said noth- 
ing. 
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“Tell me!” I cried, rising weakly to my feet. 
“Where is he?” 

“He’s gone!” and the old man waved his hand 
again. 

“'To the galleys?” I asked. “ Or is he dead? ” 

“To the galleys!” was the answer in a voice as sor- 
rowful as ever came from a man’s throat. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” I said and a 
great emptiness came over my heart. “ Why didn’t 
you rouse me and let me know? He’s gone now 
and I have lost him forever, when I should be at his 
side!” 

Every joint in my body cracked like a rusty hinge. 
I began to tremble and finally grew so weak that I had 
to sit down. Mother Manon came to my side. 

“ You’re not strong enough yet,” she said, taking my 
hand in hers. “ Bide yet another day and you'll feel 
better.” 

The old woman’s voice stole over me like balm to a 
wound. I could not help thinking of their kindness 
to me—an utter stranger—and what it meant to me who 
would have died without their care. I leaned back 
on the couch once more and fell asleep and when I 
awoke on the following morning, I knew that my 
strength had returned, for all my aches were gone and 
the blood pulsated in my veins again. 
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I arose and pulled on my shoes (they had not re- 
moved my clothes) and stepped out into the open. 
The sun was shining, a gentle breeze blowing, and the 
birds flitted about over my head. I found Father 
Manon and his wife piling up a great mound of fresh- 
cut wood, and I knew then, that, apart from their farm, 
they gained their livelihood as charcoal burners. 

I joined them in their work and I could see by their 
glances that they were as well pleased at my recovery 
as if I had been their own son. 

In the evening I ate heartily, and as we sat around 
the table, I made inquiries of Father Manon and 
learned that Sieur Gaspard had been led away with 
many others, who came from the north of France, to 
Toulon—a seaport on the Mediterranean—where he 
was to embark on a galley. I asked when he had gone 
and they told me that he was already four days on 
the road, and by this time was more than half-way to 
his destination. 

I felt uneasy at this news and even guilty; the more 
I thought of Sieur Gaspard, the more I yearned to 
follow him, and if worst came to worst, to share his lot. 

I had a good night’s sleep and early the following 
morning J thanked Father Manon and his wife for their 
kindness; then, with my mind made up, and a little 
bundle over my shoulder, I set out for the highway. that 
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would bring me to Toulon. But before I left the 
house I laid half my store of money under the cover 
of the table, where I knew they would find it. 

My heart was as blithe and as merry as any school- 
boy’s when I struck the highway; and, as with each 
step I left Vaucluse further and further behind, the 
thoughts of the count and my sufferings lifted from — 
my mind like a cloud and my only concern was of Sieur 
Gaspard and my own freedom. 

_I trudged along all day, up the side of one hill and 
down the other, with waving fields of grain on either 
hand, and here and there broad fields of flowers, and 
it came to me all of a sudden that the world was a 
bigger place than I had ever dreamed and the little 
nest of Vaucluse was after all a very tiny spot and 
not worth while considering. 

I marvelled at the number of people I met and could 
not keep my eyes off their strange faces much less their 
strange garments. Most of them were peasants, of 
- course, but now and again I came across men who had 
come from foreign lands, for their manner of speech 
was so strange to my ears that I had to laugh quietly 
to myself at their attempts to converse with me. In- — 
deed, one of them, clad entirely in black, with wide, 
loose-fitting trousers and a great, broad kerchief, spread 
out under his chir like the wings of a bird, doffed his 
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cap to me and addressed me in Latin (of which tongue 
I had only a few words from a book that we had at 
home). 

He spoke to me one word at a time, gesticulating 
and grimacing as hard as he could, thinking by this 
means to make himself the clearer. I caught enough 
of his meaning, however, to understand that he was 
from Italy and was traveling to Montpellier to Bursue 
his studies at the university there. 

Now all that I can say is that he stirred my fancy 
to a high degree and what with his helplessness (not 
knowing our language) and his fine manners and his 
attractive dress, we soon struck up a friendship that I 
considered a great improvement over my solitary way 
of traveling. Indeed I was as proud as a peacock, 
and in my conceit I told him many things about the 
country that I had gotten only by hearsay, to which, 
I must confess, I added a little flavor of my own, for 
I did not want him to think that I was not a man of 
the world as much as himself. 

Towards noon the sun shone very hot and he pro- 
posed that we seek out the shelter of a clump of woods, 
to which I heartily agreed. Fortunately we came 
across a small creek, not more than twenty feet in width — 
and nowhere above my waist in depth. We whisked 
off our clothes and bathed ourselves above an hour in 
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the clear water; then we lay down under a tree and 
slept soundly until the heat of the day had passed. 
We were up again and on our journey and as the sun 
went down we came to a peasant’s hut, where we passed 
the night. 

I was awakened in the morning by the slamming of 
a door and the rattle of pots and pans and the loud 
cackling of chickens. I leaped to my feet, rubbing my 
eyes and asked the woman where my companion was. 
She nodded towards the rear of the hut and said that 
he had gone out to the well to wash himself before 
breakfast, but had not yet returned. I went out to 
join him; I looked around the well; about the house, 
and even across the fields and up and down the road, 
but nowhere was he to be seen. I consoled myself with 
the thought that he would soon be back again and sat 
down to enjoy the meal. 

After about an hour I began to have misgivings that 
I had met with a rascal. I told my host that I must 
be off and asked him for my reckoning. 

Now I had been fortunate enough (not from any 
foresight, I assure you) to divide my money into halves. 
The gold coins I had placed in an inside pocket so 
that I might not easily lose it. The smaller coins— 
silver for the most part—I kept in the pocket of my 
trousers, to have in readiness for the payment of my. 
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daily expenses. My fingers trembled a little when I 
searched for the gold, but I found it as I had left it, 
but when I ran my hand into my pockets for the re- 
mainder, turning them inside out, I could find it 
nowhere! 

The conceit was knocked out of me at one stroke and 
as I walked out onto the highway once more I blamed 
my foolishness for having taken up with this stranger 
and resolved never to do the like again. I was beset 
with a kind of anger at myself that I had been so 
gullible, but at the same time my thoughts brightened, 
when I considered that he had taken only a small part 
of my wealth. - 

The rest of the day passed without further difficulties, 
and the next; but on the evening of the fourth day, I 
came upon a fellow who made my. heart tremble and 
my knees sag with fear. , 

It was about an hour before dusk, when most of the 
peasants: and wayfarers seek the shelter of their huts 
or the comforts of an inn, when I was within easy 
reach of the village of Moins, when there strutted from 
out the underbrush alongside the road a man, so small 
that he hardly reached my shoulder. He wore a suit 
of dark-blue velveteens, that were many sizes too large 
for his small body. On his head he had a long cocked 
hat with a feather in front; but he held his two thumbs 
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in his belt and I saw that there hung loosely in the 
fingers of his right hand a pistol! 

He advanced towards me in a leisurely fashion, smil- 
ing like an old-time friend. When he came to within 
a few feet of me he stopped. 

“ Have you a pinch of snuff about you? ” he asked. 

I told him that I had no use for it and made to walk 
around him. 

“Tut! Tut!” he said, planting himself in my path. 
“Why so discourteous? Might you have the price in 
your pocket, then?” pointing with his pistol. 

I said nothing, only stared at him in an empty sort 
of way, at which he laughed; then after a little he began 
to whistle. 

“I have some money,” I said finally, “ but it is not 
mine. It belongs to my master.” 

“Ah, you have some money! That’s the main 
thing!” he said, smiling more widely than ever. “It 
makes no difference whose it is! It'll soon be mine!” 

At that he began to tap my pockets and run his 
hand over my clothes very deftly and swiftly, holding 
the pistol in readiness all the while. Before I could 
breathe he had found the gold and had snatched it from 
its place of concealment. 

“You're obliging,” he said merrily enough, “to a 
gentleman of the road! I hope to meet you again! _* 
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He turned as unconcerned as if he had asked me 
the time of day and made for the underbrush. 

“Wait!” I called. ‘‘ There’s something else!” 

He was back again like the wind. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Am I such a bungler as 
that?” He looked surprised. ‘“ Have you more?” 

“The gold,” I said slowly and choosing my words 
to hold his attention, “ belongs to my master. ‘To tell 
you the truth, I am glad to be rid of it, for it has 
been only a trouble! But if I go back to him now, 
he’ll whip me to death. If I could show him that I 
have put up a fight—if I could show him some marks 
that will convince him, it will help!” 

The “ gentleman of the road” laughed loudly. 

“Tsee! Isee!” he said. “ You are a bit of a joker. 
yourself! You want me to cut you up or blacken your 
eye! Is that it?” 

“No, not exactly!” I said, smiling and winking at 
him. “The fact is that I have used some of the money 
myself! I must have some excuse that will be believed. 
You have your pistol there. Could you shoot a hole 
through my coat?” 

“Well thought! Well thought!” he exclaimed. 
“You should join the profession yourself! It is an 
easy, one and well respected, as all who meet me will 
testify! Now, then, is that enough?” 
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Before he uttered these last words, I held out the 
flap of my coat and he fired a ball through the cloth 
as willingly as you could wish. 

“No!” I said sternly, laying one hand on his throat 
and grasping his wrist with the other. “It is not 
enough! We are on more equal terms, now! Give me 
back my money!” 

You could have bought him for a song. When he 
came to realize that he had fired his only shot and 
was now as defenseless as a lamb, he lost all his bravado, 
fell on his knees and begged me to spare his life, and 
with tears in his eyes, told me that he had a wife and 
children at home, and for the love of God not to hand 
him over to the magistrate! 

I have rarely seen a more abject figure. His plead- 
ings, whether genuine or not, really touched me, so 
that after I had my gold safely tucked in my pocket 
again, I gave him a shake by the collar of his coat and 
bade him be off! 

So it went with me, one day so different from the 
other on this memorable journey, until, on the morn- 
ing of the seventh day, after about two hours’ walk, I 
stood on the brow of a hill that ran away from me 
on both sides in the form of a semicircle, that I beheld 
for the first time in my life the sea, stretching far off, 
like a flat field of blue, until it melted into the horizon; 
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and there below, almost at my feet, a vast number of 
houses and the tall spires of a church, and then I knew 
that I had come to my destination. | 

I did not hurry on, as you may suppose, for I was 
so overcome by the sight before me that my jaw 
dropped in astonishment. I had always pictured to my- 
self the sea as being in the agony of torment, lashing 
itself into a fury, with the waves flying and the white 
foam blowing in the wind. But when I saw this 
water, bluer than the bluest sky, stretching as far as 
the eye could reach, so smooth and even that it seemed 
as peaceful as the mill-pond at home, I could hardly 
believe my senses. And the great ships that lay moored 
at the wharves, with their masts pointing far into the 
sky, and the mass of ropes that were laced about them, 
the broad decks and the brass that glistened in the sun 
—all this made me feel very small indeed and the ways 
of men more varied than I had ever dreamed. 

As I stood drinking in the view before me, I was 
suddenly startled by a heavy clout on the shoulder. 

I turned squarely around and saw a short, fat man 
with a very red face, a blue coat, a knitted cap on 
his head with a large tassel hanging down over his neck, 
and a brass telescope under his arm. He was bending 


low, clapping his knees and laughing immoderately at 
me! | 


CHAPTER VI 


I AM MADE CABIN-BOY AGAINST MY WILL 


I pm not know whether to laugh or to get angry, 
but as soon as he saw me looking at him he grew serious 
and came closer. 

“ Are you going to sea, mate?” he asked taking me 
by the arm. 

I drew back a step, freeing myself from his grasp, 
not sure whether he was a fool or a madman. Then, 
like a clap of thunder, he burst out in a heavy rasp- 
ing voice: 

** Oh, the French set sail, 
And the English, too, 
Over the salt sea-foam! ” 
snapping his fingers in time to the tune and whirling 
about on one heel, till I thought he would drop. Then 
he suddenly cracked out like one long word: 
69 
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“ T’m-not-a-very-particular-kind-of-man, I’m-not!” 

“ Monsieur,” I said gravely, “ either you do not know 
me and have taken me for some one else, or you pre- 
sume upon my acquaintance! ‘At any rate I shall leave 
you!” 

And with that I began to walk ahead, but he was 
soon at my heels again. 

“T say,” he said and looked at me with a silly smile 
on his face, “‘ don’t go off in a huff! Have you so much 
as a flask of wine in your bundle?” 

I said I had none. 

“Oh, well,” he said, smiling harder than ever, “ it’s 
just the same to me. J’m-not-a-very-particular-kind- 
of-man, ’m-not. But you’re going to sea, aren’t you?” 

I did not answer him, only looked at him in a pity- 
ing kind of way, sure that he was not in his right 
senses, and my only thoughts were, how I might rid 
myself of such a troublesome companion. 

“Mate!” he continued, “ I’m-not-a-very-particular- 
kind-of-man, but the sea’s the place for me. Plenty of 
salt pork and beans! No tramping ie! dusty roads! 
The sea’s the place for me!” 

As he spoke, he cut a caper and snapped his fingers 
till his flabby face grew redder. As we walked into 
a city of Toulon, he continued to babble about the 

“sea”, interspersing his talk with “ I’m-not-a-very-par- 
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ticular-kind-of-man ” till I grew weary of his nonsense. 
I tried to avoid him, dodging up one street and down 
the other, but I found him ever at my side, laughing, 
looking up into my face and shifting his telescope from 
one arm to the other. 

Finally I could endure it no longer. I came to a 
full stop and took him by the shoulder. 

“Tell me plainly!” I said as sternly as I could. “Is 
it money you want? If it is, here’s a bit of change!” 
And I held out three silver pieces in the hollow of my 
hand. “Now, take it and be off with you!” 

He ceased his chatter long enough to grasp my 
fingers; then he bent them firmly shut over the coins 
again. 

“It’s not your money I want, my boy,” he said. 
“ But I want you to go to sea! Have you ever set your 
foot on a boat?” _ 

In my exasperation I confessed that I had not, and 
had no desire to do so. 

“But the life you lead,’ he rambled on again. 
“ Nothing but the sea and the sky,” he whispered in a 
hoarse voice, “and all you want to eat! Is not that 
the life for you? ” 

I made some remark to the effect that I had always 
had enough ashore. I thought by showing indifference, 
I might silence him, but it had a contrary result. 
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you're chilled to the bone? I’m not 

“I know what you are not!” I cried in torment. 
“ But will you tell me, in the name of all the saints, 
who and what you are?” 

His face fell; indeed, he looked as if I had accused 
him of a crime. He closed one eye and cocked the 
other as much as to say that I was fooling him. 

“What!” he cried, and waved the telescope two or 
three times over his head. ‘Don’t you know Jean 
Bart? Of course you do! Every one knows him! 
He’s the king of the seas, he is!” Then he broke out 
into song again: 

“Go tell your lord, 


He’s the king of the land, _ 
But that I’m the king of the seas!” 


He laughed loud at this, for the words must have 
struck his fancy. 

“Well,” he continued, blinking his eyes, “ I’m Petit- 
André, I am! They call me Petit-André, they do! 
IT sailed with Jean Bart on many of his voyages. I 
was his sailing master, I was. I can navigate a ship, I 
can!” He pointed with his telescope to the north, 
south, east and west. “I can take you anywhere, where 
‘there’s water and I can bring you back again! I know 
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the water as most people know the land. It’s my home, 
it is! Every little breeze that ruffles my hair carries a 
message to me. And I can read them all, I can!” 

He rambled on, repeating his silly talk, boasting 
about the sea and Jean Bart and his life as a master 
mariner and the battles he was in, crowding his language 
with phrases and words such as sailors use, and which 
I, at that time, did not understand. 

“The Atlantic’s the place!” he went on. “It takes 
aman to navigate a ship on the Atlantic! It’s big and 
broad with plenty of life in it and the waves running 
high and strong, the wind blowing this way and that, 
to keep you on your toes! It’s not like this little lake! ” 
He pointed to the quiet waters before us. “My eye, 
no! It’saman! Strong, loud-voiced and deep-lunged! 
But when you know it, you like it, you do! But this 
lake here—the Mediterranean, I mean—is as soft as a 
woman—smiling and sunny and smooth! I don’t like 
it, I don’t!” He stood on his toes and hissed in my 
ear: “ Especially aboard the galleys!” 

I was a little startled at these words, spoken in a 
changed voice and in a tone of horror, that sounded 
like a warning. I looked at my companion and the 
thought struck me that, perhaps, there was some truth 
in his prattle after all. And when my gaze rested on 
his merry face, red and fat, and on his little blue eyes, 
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twinkling in the bright light of the sun, I began to feel 
compassion for him and to think that he was not bad 
after all; only a bit foolish! 

We were come to the docks—at the very edge of the 
sea. A strange odor of salt and tar and a certain 
mucky dampness floated in the air; and as I stood with 
my eyes wide open in wonder and looked from one ship 
to the other and marvelled at their great size and the 
height that they stood out of the water, a craving came ; 
upon me, like the gnawing of hunger to go aboard one 
of them and to explore it from top to bottom. 

- Petit-André suddenly seized my arm and danced 
madly in front of me, jerking me about like a bundle 
of straw. 

“Look!” he cried. ‘Do you see that out there?” 
He pointed to a vessel that was lying in the harbor 
trim and neat, with a look of newness about her that 
the others did not show. “Do you see that ship? 
That’s his majesty’s ship—the Terrible! She’s a 
beauty, she is. Now look here! Do you see this arm?” 
He held his right arm straight out before him. ‘“ Well,” 
he said, slapping it vigorously with the left, “ I’d give 
this arm—let ’em cut it off clean up to the shoulder 
—if they’d let me ship as sailing-master on board that 
there craft on her next cruise! She’s a fine ship, she 
is! None better! That’s the kind of ship that Jean 
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Stronger!” he repeated shaking my arm in his grip. 
“Do you see her guns? Eighty of ’em! Upon my 
life! And every one of ’em as fit as a fiddle! Oh, 
my eye! She'll take a fine beating before she'll go 
under, she will! ” 

“Where is she going to cruise?” I asked, my curiosity 
getting the upper hand of me. 

“She’s not going far,” he answered half apologetic- 
ally, “ but she’ll be in a fight, she will! There are two 
Spanish greyhounds crossing the Atlantic this very 
minute! Two Spanish greyhounds, that have been in 
the waters of Spanish America for the last three years! 
They’ve done their work over there, they have. 'They’ve 
tortured the natives; they’ve ground the souls out of 
’em for gold. They’ve spread death and destruction 
in their wakes worse than a hurricane! I know all 
about ’em, I do. They can’t keep it from me! No, 
siree! I’m-not-a-very-particular-kind-of-man, but I 
know! They think I don’t.” He winked at me slyly 
and shook his head. “But I do! These Spaniards— 
the Carlos V and the Saragossa—are two fine ships, I 
vow. Iknow’emasfewmenknow’em! I’ve seen’em 
both, I have! I was on the Carlos for a year—a pris- 
oner of war! That’s where I got my hurt, I did! ‘The 
captain did it with a marlin-spike. I know him, you 
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bet! But I'll get him yet, I will! Tl get him yet! 
That’s why I’d give my arm to sail on board the Ter- 
rible! If I wouldn’t make her move! Why,” he 
pointed across the harbor, “ I’d make that ship spin and 
jump and tack like a bird! We'd swoop down on ’em 
—on the Carlos,—and slap them eighty guns into her— 
forty at a time! We'd rock her, we would, and we'd 
be off again before they'd have time to rub their eyes! 
I’d save a gun for the captain, too—Captain Castel- 
lanos his name is—and make sure of him myself. He’s 
a black old villain, he is. 'They don’t come any blacker! 
His hands are steeped in blood so deep that they’re as 
red as paint! He’s coming over here on a special er- 
rand, he is. He’s coming to crush the power of France 
in the Mediterranean! That’s his job and what is 
more he’s the man as can do it, too! He’s got two 
big ships, he has, but there’s one thing about ’em that 
I know and that is that they haven’t seen the inside 
of a dock for years. What does that mean? says you. 
Well, it means this, my boy; that both them ships are 
as slow as mud, with their bottoms as full of barnacles 
as a cask of good wine is of spider-webs! You know 
what barnacles do to a ship, don’t you? They slow 
her up, that’s what! They slow her up! And that’s 
why I’d give my arm to ship on board the Terrible as 
sailing-master; because we could run into ’em, pounce 
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upon ’em, shake ’em like a rat, draw ’em apart and 
then jump upon ’em again! The fun of it! Oh, my 
eye! That’s what speed means to a ship—and guns! 
Look at ’em! All bronze, every one of ’em a-shining 
. there in the sun. I[’m-not-a-very-particular-kind-of- 
man, but I'd give my arm to get aboard the Terrible, 
and get a crack at the Dons!” 

As he spoke he grew more and more excited. I 
could see his neck swell and his face turn scarlet and 
very much puffed up. Then, when he uttered the last 
sentence, he seized the telescope in one hand; and plant- 
ing his heel in the ground, he spun around twice like 
a top, raising the telescope over his head like a sword. 
He came to a sudden stop, slapped his left foot over 
mine, and cracked the instrument so hard against my 
chest that it made me wince. 

“That’s what I’d do to ’em,” he called out very 
fierce. Then he turned suddenly towards the sea. 
“ But that ship won’t give the best account of herself,” 
he went on. “ Not by a jug-full! She hasn’t the men 
on board who can fight—the officers, I mean—no siree! 
Her captain’s a no-account—a vaut-rien! He’s one of 
them favorites, he is. I’d like to see some one else 
on her, I tell you—some one with salt in his beard and 
who knows the smell of powder. Now, if Jean Bart 
wag only here, he’d show, ’em, he would, and what’s 
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ing. 


“ He'd crack ’em on the left; 
And he’d crack ’em on the right! 
He’d crack ’em one amidships! 
They’d learn that he could fight! 


That’s what Jean Bart would do, but not this fellow! 
He’s no seaman. WHe’s only a whipper-snapper, he is. 
He has friends at court. That’s why he’s on that ship. 
He’s a lady’s man, with his powder and his laces and 
pretty uniform—gold braid and shining buttons and 
rings on his fingers. No seaman, that! I hate him, I 
do! Hate him because he can’t sail a ship! Hate him 
because he won’t take me along with him to meet the 
Dons! I asked him to, but he waved me aside, ordered 
me out of his cabin like that!”” He passed his arm dis- 
dainfully in a semicircle. “ But he'll rue it, he will! 
He won’t come back if he’s not careful. The Spaniards 
are sly birds and they’ll knock him out! Guns are not 
everything. He has the guns, but you need brains to 
navigate a ship, you do, and to get into position to fire 
"em! And I’m the one who can do it! I can navigate 
a ship to a king’s fancy! What!” THe cracked his 
hands together in glee. “ If I was on that ship—with 
you—wouldn’t I teach you a thing or two! You’d 
learn so much about a ship that it'd make your head 
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swim! But you'd learn, you would. And you could 
hold your head high and be proud of yourself! A 
great sailor! What is finer than that? Jean Bart was 
the only man in France who could walk right up to the 
king and talk to him like a man! All the others bowed 
and brushed the floor with their hats; but Jean walked 
straight up without bending his neck and sat down and 
talked to the king with his pipe in his mouth! There’s 
aman for you. Not one of them whining dandies like 
Captain Villemain over there!” 

Petit-André talked, gesticulated and sputtered, but 
I must confess that I took little heed of what he said, 
deeming it the prattle of a madman. In fact, my eyes 
were continually on the water and the ships, and the 
men who sat here and there on the decks, tying and 
knotting ropes, mending sails, playing cards or dozing 
against the masts, every one of them in his bare feet, 
with nothing on but a loose jacket and a baggy pair 
of trousers rolled up to his knees. It was very dif- 
ferent, I thought, from the life that I had. been ac- 
customed to in our sleepy village among the hills, and 
I fancied how delightful it would be to go among them 
and sail over that great water and see the ends of the 
earth. 

As I walked along the edge of the sea, with my lively 
companion at my elbow, I saw a score of ugly-looking 
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craft moored close to the wharf, lying flat and low, 
covered all around the outside with black tar, that 
glistened and blistered soft in the sun. I came to a 
halt and gazed at these craft long and thoughtfully, 
and I saw, by the great number of benches and the 
long oars that lay in their bottoms, that they were the 
galleys, and that it would be on one of these that I 
should eventually find Sieur Gaspard. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Petit-André, who had been watch- 
ing my face. “ You don’t like em? Well, neither do 
I! It’s no way for a seaman to pass his life! Do you 
see that first one there—the one nearest us! That’s 
mine! I’m skipper aboard that one! Would you like 
a taste of wine now? I’m mortal thirsty, myself. No? 
Well, you’d like to see the dirty old hull at any rate! 
Come! We'll go aboard and [ll show you around! 
Ill show you how they treat a seaman who has sailed 
with Jean Bart!” 

_He took me by the arm and together we threaded our 
way among a confusion of rusted anchor flukes, coils 
of broken chains, triangular piles of cannon-balls and 
empty tar barrels until we stopped at the side of the 
galley. , } 

There was a heaviness in my heart at the thought of 
Sieur Gaspard that I could not overcome, and a cer- 
tain fear, that was continually warning me, that I was 
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taking a rash step with this crazy old man. But in 
spite of all I was as curious as a girl to see the inside 
of one of these floating hells. I sprang lightly from 
the wharf, and in a twinkling I found myself standing 
on the platform, that ran around the galley like the 
rim of a hat, only turned inward. Petit-André laid 
his hand upon my shoulder and directed me to walk 
forward until we came to the prow of the vessel. Here 
was a broad flat deck and upon it stood mounted two 
small guns. I laid my hand on one of the barrels with 
a kind of respect and wonder; indeed, I was in a measure 
surprised that it was so harmless and did not go off 
when I touched it! 

Petit-André explained the arrangement of this ill- 
smelling craft. 

“There’s my cabin,” he began pointing to a square 
box at the stern. “ That’s where I live, when we are 
at sea. And on this runway, between the cabin and 
where we are standing, is where the warder keeps his 
watch. He has his whip ready, he has, and he keeps 
his eye on the convicts. ‘They are the rowers, you 
know. ‘They sit on the benches there on either side of 
the runway, or, as we call it—the coursie. When one 
of ’em gets lazy or is too weak to pull, the warder 
lashes. him with a whip! It’s all right! It’s all right 
—these rowers!” I thought he was a little sorrowful. 
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my way! That’s not the way to make a ship go! I’ve 
often thought that these poor devils would take a bit 
more pride in their work and would last a little longer, 
if they were pulling on the braces or hauling in the 
sails, than sitting there on these hard boards pulling 
their vitals out! It’s not my way, I can tell you!” 

We had walked the length of the couwrsie and stood 
before the cabin. Petit-André fumbled at his belt and 
finally brought forth a key. With trembling hand he 
pushed it into the lock. Then he flung open the door, 
and as my eyes got accustomed to the light (there was 
only one small round window in the rear) I saw an 
oak table set with iron platters ready for a meal. 

“'There’s bread and cheese in the closet,” he said, as 
we stepped over the threshold, “ and pickles and raisins, 
if you like ’em!” 

Before I knew what he was about, he jumped back 
as quick as a goat and slammed the door behind me! — 

“ Tm-not-a-very-particular-kind-of-man,” he mut- 
tered as he snapped the key in the lock, “ but I have 
a cabin-boy at last. You'll make a fine cabin-boy, you 
will. You'll be as good as they come, for you’re big 
and strong!” 

T turned and took hold of the knob, pulling and 
jerking it with great violence; then I hurled my weight 
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against the door as hard as I could, calling out at the 
same time: “ Murder! Help! Help!” 

As his footsteps receded along the coursie, I heard 
my captor mutter detached sentences about the “ At- 
lantic and Jean Bart,” until I finally gave up from sheer 
weariness and sat down sick at heart. 


CHAPTER VII 


ON BOARD THE GALLEY 


I was several hours in my prison and it must have 
been well towards the middle of the afternoon, when 
I was aroused from my brooding by the clanking of 
chains and the tramping of feet across the wooden 
wharf. Presently there arose shouts of some one giv- 
ing commands; then, the cracks of a whip; after a little 
the rattle of chains again, as they dragged along the 
coursic. 'The boat rocked slightly from side to side 
and I knew that a crew of rowers had come aboard 
and that we should be soon out at sea. 

My heart dropped to my toes at the thought and I 
gnashed my teeth in rage and chagrin, that I had al- 
lowed myself to be so easily outwitted by the talk and 
eajolery of the crazy seaman. Amid this depression, I. 
heard the squeaking of the oars as they swung in the 
creaky oarlocks. I was nearly thrown from my balance 
and by that I knew that they were pushing off; and 
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when I heard the even splash of the oars and the loud 
“ha’s” of the rowers, I needed no one to tell me that 
we were under way, 

I stood listening with my ear to the door. I heard 

some one insert a key in the lock and turn it slowly. 
When it snapped back from the keeper and the door 
opened, I found myself gazing into the twinkling eyes 
of Petit-André. 
- “ Ah!” he exclaimed, snapping his fingers and mov- 
ing his feet as if he were going to dance. “ No harm 
meant! Noharmdone! ’T'was my liking for you that 
made me do it! I hated to see you stay on shore, when 
you had a chance to go to sea! You'll like it though; 
I know you will. When we come back—we’ll be back 
before nightfall—if you don’t like it, you can go away 
again!”’ 'Then he changed his tone as if he suddenly re- 
gretted what he had just said. “ But you won’t go, 
because you'll like the sea! I’m sure you will ” 
and so on in the same strain that I had heard all morn- 
ing. 3 

Petit-André entered the cabin, leaving me free on the 
coursie. I looked around in the hope that I might 
jump into the sea and swim to shore; but when I saw 
that we were already more than a mile from land, I 
realized that I could not make it and for the time gave 
up the thought. 
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My eyes wandered over the galley, and I am sure 
that my heart missed a beat or two when they rested 
on the warder. He stood near the prow, leaning 
against the rail, with his arms folded and one foot lying 
idly across the other.. From one fist hung a whip, so 
long that the lash lay curled up at his feet. His shirt 
was open over his chest, which was very hairy; and at 
his waist there dangled a whistle suspended from a cord 
around his neck. A glance at his face appalled me, 
for one eye glared at me as if it would jump from its 
socket, while the other was covered by a black patch, 
fastened by a band that ran around his forehead like a 
girdle. 

But what really struck me was the convicts on the 
benches, sitting in rows of sixes on either side of the 
coursie, only a little lower. ‘They must have had years 
of training, most of them, for they rose to their feet, 
took a firm grip on the oar and Jetting the breath from 
their throats with one long “ha” fell backwards again. 
They moved with such an evenness that the galley lifted 
its head out of the water and shot forward as if it were 
propelled by one man. | 

It was not many minutes, however, that I was left 
to admire their exactness, for presently one of the oars 
amidships, on the starboard side, began to waver; then, 
in an effort to steady it, the rower skimmed the water 
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lightly with the corner of the blade, (or caught a crab, 
as you might say) and with the resistance of the water 
thus removed, it sped forward and crashed against the 
blade in front. 

There was confusion on the instant. The warder 
started and ran along the coursie. He raised his whip 
and curled it back over his head with deadly aim. The 
lash leaped out like the fangs of a snake and wrapped 
itself around the shoulders of a convict who sat nearest 
the sea. He groaned and stiffened himself, but held 
onto the oar with the terror of death in every line of 
his face. 

I grew sick at the sight of this and indignation boiled 
within me. If I had had a fighting chance, I would 
have leaped at the warder and strangled him till his 
tongue hung out. As it was, all that I could do was 
to wish myself home again in Vaucluse, while the 
thought ran in my mind, that in comparison with 
the warder, the bailiff was not such a bad fellow 
after all. 

I cast a glance at the convict who had been hit with 
the whip. He was straining every nerve and fibre to 
keep the oar in motion. I ran my gaze over the others 
who were sitting on the same bench with him. Their 
heads were bent forward with an expression of hope- 
less doggedness written on every countenance. But 
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when my eyes rested on the last one—the one nearest 
the coursic—I quivered from head to foot and with 
the same feeling jumping though my. nerves as if I 
had been branded with a red-hot iron! The blood shot 
up, and then down again through my body. I made a 
step forward as if I were going to run; then I stopped 
and swayed a little like a reed stricken by the wind. 
At length I got control of myself; I turned my head 
away, then back again with joy beaming from my eyes, 
for you may be sure that the man before me was my 
master, Sieur Gaspard! 

I was bursting with excitement, but I anti stand 
there no longer. I turned on my heel and stepped into 
the cabin. Petit-André was sitting before the table 
munching some bread and cheese. He looked up as I 
entered and muttered a few words that I paid no heed 
to, but with only one thought in my mind I clapped 
my hands flat on the table. 

“You were right!” I said, in a voice that startled 
him. “The sea’s the place! I like it! I'll stay with 
you!” 

He jumped to his feet like a man ‘that had been shot, 
taking me by the shoulder. - Wiss 

“T knew it!” he cried. “ I knew it-from the minute 
I saw you! You'll bea sailor, you will! I'll show you 
everything! Ill make a sailor of you, I will: 
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“For the sailors all, 
Both short and tall, 
Swept over the deep blue sea!” 

He roared in such heavy accents that my ears tingled 
and when he finished he laughed till the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. I never learned where he got these 
snatches of verse, but in moments of excitement, or 
when he was at a loss for words, he usually broke into 
song. 

“You'll get your first lesson pretty soon,” he went 
on. “ We must all begin at the beginning. J began 
at the beginning. Jean Bart began where you are—as 
cabin-boy. Don’t be afraid to do anything. It’s the 
first step that’s the hardest. But you won’t have it 
hard on this old tub, you won’t! Not if I can help it! 
There’s only one thing you have to look out for, and 
that’s the warder! Keep away from him or he’s like 
to do you harm! He thinks he can run this galley, he 
does! But wait till we get out to sea, you'll see who 
can run it! Wait till we’re lost in a storm, or thrown 
out of our course, you'll see who can take the reckon- 
ings and tell you where you are! He can make them 
poor fellows row, but that’s all! He can steer a course, 
but could he lay it out? No! My eye! If he wanted 
to land you at Toulon, he’d take you to Africa instead! 
But I’m a mariner, I am. _ 
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“ T’ll carry you back, 
On the swiftest tack, 
And ne’er a day I'll tarry!” 

He drew out the last syllable “ tare-ee” till he was 
out of breath. 

‘“ Now, boy,—but what’s your name?” 

“ Jacques,” I said. 

“ Ah, Jacques! A little less and it might have been 
Jean! Jean! That would have been a name! Now, 
Jacques, in a little while the warder will blow his whistle. 
Do you see that bucket of pork and beans over there? 
Well, take it out and feed the men with it. Give each 
one a ladle full and follow it with a drink of water; 
but not till you hear the whistle! I don’t drink water, 
I don’t. Ive known people to get sick from it! Al- 
though it’s all right to sail a ship on.” 

He smiled at his conceit and drew a long breath of 
satisfaction. 

A long shrill blast filled the air. The jerky motion 
of the galley ceased and I knew it was time to begin 
my duties. I took the bucket and the ladle. Be- 
ginning at the stern I doled out a portion into the open 
hands of each convict. When I came to Sieur Gas- 
pard, I leaned over and asked him what he thought 
best to do. 


“Don’t let them learn that you know me,” he said. 
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“The captain’s friendly,” I told him. 

“That'll help,” he answered, “ but the warder is mas- 
ter of the boat. The captain is as good as dead. We'll 
have a chance before long. Don’t bother about me too 
much. It will only make them suspicious. The war- 
der’s got his eye on us now!” 

With that I moved on among the others. 

It was a practice cruise, the captain said, to break 
in the newer convicts, so before nightfall we were back 
at the wharf at Toulon. A handful of marines came 
down to meet us and as the warder unlocked the chains 
from the rings in the deck, the convicts arose, six at 
a time, and drew themselves up in line on the shore. 
When the galley was emptied, a command was given 
and they marched off to the barracks for the night. 

Day after day we pursued the same routine, only on 
each succeeding cruise we remained out longer, so that 
at the end of three weeks we left soon after daybreak 
and returned about sunset. On more than one occa- 
sion the men at the oars were forced to row five or 
six hours at a stretch, without a moment’s rest and 
sometimes without a morsel to eat. This was bitter 
work, you may judge, and it was not lightened by any 
provisions for comfort. "What with the spare rations, 
that I gave them three times a day—always the same 
diet of pork and beans and a lump of black bread—the 
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foul water from the cask, the hot sun boiling down on 
their unprotected heads, the hard benches, with nothing 
but a worn-out piece of sheepskin to sit on, the menac- 
ing eye of the warder, their lives were hard to an ex- 
treme. 

I saw Sieur Gaspard grow thinner every day, and 
often felt it in my heart to take his place, if only for 
an hour or two, to give him some relief. But in spite 
of his leanness and the drawn look on his face his 
muscles stood out on his arms and shoulders, so sinewy 
and so massive, that I thought he was by far the most 
powerful man on that unfortunate boat. 

Now that our cruises lasted all day and the men were 
driven to the last extreme of discipline, the authorities 
allotted us two marines, as a protection against unruli- 
ness on the part of the convicts. They took up their 
places on the platform that ran around the edge of the 
galley, and although they went about their business in 
a perfunctory sort of way, I saw that their presence 
stiffened the warder’s backbone and encouraged him in 
his petty acts of cruelty. Indeed, I often wondered 
what might happen if the convicts once got free from 
their chains and rose in rebellion against him. They 
would make short work of him, I was sure, for they 
hated him to a man, and it would be only a matter of 
one desperate attack and they could sweep the marines, 
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the crazy captain and myself into the sea. The only 
thought that held them in restraint was the terrible 
punishment that would be visited upon them once they 
were taken again. Even if they were successful in 
getting out to sea with the galley, they could land in 
no foreign country, for almost every state in the Medi- 
terranean was an avowed enemy to France, and they 
would soon be taken prisoners and put under a dis- 
cipline more terrible than the one from which they had 
escaped. On the other hand, it would be madness for 
them to land in France. There were too many men 
walking around in the seaport towns with their ears 
lopped off, their noses slit, even their hands cut off to 
counsel them to this. All in all they accepted their fate 
with what grace they could. 

One morning we pulled out of the harbor at day- 
break. The sun rose as red as fire. The sky was 
clear, with not a sign of a cloud from one end of the 
horizon to the other, and the air was as still as death. 

Towards noon, while I was serving the mess to the 
rowers, the little captain came out on deck for the first 
time since I was on board. He blinked against the light 
of the sun, then searched the horizon with his telescope” 
and sniffed the air once or twice. Then he called to 


the warder. 
“'There’s a storm coming from the northwest! ™ He 
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said in such a serious tone that he seemed another man. 
“Tl blow hard within an hour!” 

This was all he said and he snapped it out like a 
whip. The warder made no answer, and at first I 
thought that he did not hear what the captain said, but 
I was soon to learn different, for scarcely had the cap- 
tain shut the cabin door behind him, when the warder 
ordered “oars in” on the spot and turned the galley 
around and headed her for Toulon. 

Now for the life of me I could not understand what 
it all meant; how the little captain could tell from that 
balmy sky that we were to have a storm. Indeed, if 
it had not been for the seriousness of the warder and 
his anxiety in turning the galley back, I should have 
considered Petit-André’s assertion only another phase 
of his foolishness. 

But that he was right, I soon learned. In less than 
an hour’s time a haze came over the sky like a veil; 
then, off to the northwest a cloud—tiny at first and as 
black as ink—growing larger and larger every minute. 
After a while it spread out, curling and rolling as it 
approached, until it covered the face of the sun. ‘Then, 
almost without warning, the wind hurled itself against 
us like an invisible giant and the rain poured over us 
in buckets. 


I took my seat opposite Petit-André and saw that 
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he was worried, for the smile had left his face and 
he chewed nervously on his'nails. The boat rose and 
fell on the choppy sea with such violence that I could 
hear the thud and the hiss of the spray as her flat 
bottom thumped against the waves. 

In my curiosity I arose and opened the door. It 
took all my strength to close it again, for we were 
headed in the very teeth of the storm. But in that 
one black moment I saw enough to strike terror into 
braver hearts than mine. The convicts were straining 
every muscle. The tendons of their necks stood out 
like the ribs of an umbrella. They rose and fell with 
the oars as if each stroke would be their last. The 
drops of rain splashed off their backs like hail off a 
roof. The warder was furious and terror-stricken alike. 
He ran up and down the coursie like a mad dog, roar- 
ing and slashing at his victims in a vain attempt to 
force the galley ahead. 

It was then that my admiration for Petit-André had 
its beginning and I was encouraged to believe all that 
he had told me of his prowess as a mariner. He looked 
at me out of the corner of his eye, and in it I read 
nothing but contempt for the warder. 

“‘ He thinks he’s a sailor, he does,” he said drawing 
himself to his feet. ‘‘ He'll never be one if he lives 
to be a hundred! This storm will last three or four 
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days! They always do when they blow from that 
quarter! He’s been on the Mediterranean long enough 
to know that! But he’ll never learn. All he thinks of 
is the convicts—how to lash °em and make ’em row!” 

He stepped to the door and flung it wide open. 

“What are you doing?” he roared and his voice 
carried above the noise of the wind. “Can’t you see 
that you’re making no headway? Swing her around 
and let the old tub run before the wind!” 

He shut the door without waiting for an answer. As 
he sat down he said there was an island to the north 
of Minorca that we could reach by morning and that 
we could rest there until the storm blew itself out. 

The thumping of the galley ceased. I felt it list 
and swing around. ‘Then, when she ran on even keel 
again, she righted herself and shot straight ahead. It 
was not long before the little captain smiled again and 
began to tell me more of his adventures. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEATH OF THE WARDER 


THE rain slackened about midnight, but the wind 
continued unabated. Towards morning came rifts in 
the clouds, then a star or two. The galley coursed 
along at a terrific rate, plunging and rearing through 
the water with such force, that at times I thought it 
would go down and drown us all. 

I was tired out by my long vigil, so with the captam 
sitting opposite me, I drooped my head and fell into 
a slumber where the whistling of the wind and the 
seething and splashing of the foam seemed very far 
away. 

I was awakened by the warder, who burst into the 
cabin dripping wet, with an uncomfortable scowl on his 
face, swearing like a demon. 

“Land ahead!” Petit-André jumped from his seat. 


Sure enough, as we ran out on the coursie, we could 
97 
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see through the mist, that rose from the water like 
steam, a hazy outline of something to the south; and 
after a quarter of an hour, as we came nearer, I was 
able to distinguish rocks and trees. 

The light of early dawn was spreading over the 
east—that is, across the north of the island. Now and 
again the sun appeared, but was soon blotted out again 
by skudding clouds, like a man holding a jack-o’- 
lantern, turning it this way and that. The captain 
raised his telescope to his eye every few minutes, and at 
length, satisfied with his observations, turned to the 
warder. 

“We're heading for the same cove that we ran into 
early in the Spring, when we dodged the Spaniard,” 
he said. “ Hold your course two points to windward 
and we'll make it in less than an hour!” 

The warder was a silent man by nature, and surly 
into the bargain. He made no reply to Petit-André’s 
command, only walked away and growled at the man 
at the tiller. When the galley swerved out of its course 
and made for the island, I could have danced for joy 
at the very sight of land again. The heaving gradually 
quieted down and in a short time we swept around a 
high promontory, that protected us from the wind, into 
as cosy a little bay as I have ever laid eyes on, with 
tall trees growing down to the smooth, sandy beach. It 
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looked for all the world like a great horseshoe, with 
the heels towards us; as we glided into the basin, the 
water seemed to be as smooth as oil, with only the 
ripples of the prow to break the evenness of the water. 

Petit-André waved the warder aside with a sweep 
of his hand. He stood on the prow, giving one short 
command after the other, until the galley was in perfect 
safety. 

“Throw out a line!”’ he shouted, “and take a turn 
around that tree!” Then when it was made fast and 
the boat rested with its nose on the beach, he turned to 
the warder like a flash. 

“Loose your men!” he ordered, “and take them 
ashore!” 

There was a glint in the warder’s eye that I did not 
like. I knew that there was bad blood between the 
two, and that the warder hated the captain to the depth 
of his heart, and when he drew back with his fists 
clenched and his face the color of parchment, I thought 
that there would be trouble on the spot. 

“Toose your men!” commanded Petit-André 
again. 

“Do you want them to rise and kill us?” replied the 
warder. “I’m not courting death!” 

The little captain gave the warder a look that was 
plainer than words. He stepped over to within three 
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feet of him and looked him square in the face, with 
his tiny eyes, that usually twinkled so merrily, as fixed 
as two stones. 

‘You disobey, then?” he said. 

He showed no emotion. His voice was as smooth as 
the lagoon, but there was something in it that penetrated 
like cold steel. ‘The warder tried to meet his gaze, but 
I saw that he gulped hard like a man whose back was 
to the wall; then, he lowered his eye till it fastened 
on the deck. He tried to laugh, but it was more like 
a groan. Without a word he fumbled at his key for 
a second or two, walked over to the first bench of rowers 
and began to unlock the shackles from the rings in the 
deck. 

“‘ How could these poor devils make any trouble for 
us,” muttered Petit-André to me, “ with that bracelet 
of iron around their ankles, dragging a chain a yard 
long? Look at ’em! They’re worn out! They’ll be 
_ only too glad to get ashore for a day or so, they will. 
The warder’s a coward, that’s the whole of it!” 

Now, when the convicts were all ashore, lying down 
or seated on the grass in an open space among the 
trees, with the two marines walking about them in a 
circle, I noticed that the warder went off to himself, 
like a beaten dog to lick his wounds. ~The captain 
called me and bade me sit at his side. During the long 
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forenoon he regaled me with detached stories of the 
sea, breaking out on occasion into song. As I listened 
to him with a side glance at the warder now and then, 
it dawned upon me gradually that he had kidnapped 
me and taken me along as cabin-boy to be a relief to 
him more than anything else,—to have some one to 
laugh with him and to bear with him, rather than to 
sit alone all day thinking only of the warder. 

There was a certain touch of kindness about Petit- 
André and a buoyancy of spirit that made me like him. 
Indeed the intolerance that I felt towards him at first 
disappeared entirely when I came to know him better. 
He was never gloomy or sad and looked on all the 
hardships of life as mere larks. A danger was serious 
only while it lasted and when it passed he rolled his belly 
and snapped his fingers as if he were a little school- 
boy recounting some prank or other. 

Towards noon, when I went to the warder with his 
mess, he refused to eat. He raised his eye to a level 
with my knees, mumbling about “that idiot of a cap- 
tain”, and “losing control of the men”. While he spoke 
he toyed with a clasp-knife, feeling the edge of it, 
digging it into the ground as viciously as if it were into 
the heart of an enemy! 

I was frightened, I must own, for I was sure that 
he meant murder. As soon as I had finished my task 
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I went to Petit-André and'told him what I saw to 
put him on his guard. The little captain laughed and 
said that I should have no fear. 

“Two can play at that game!” he said and winked 
at me, as if it were a great joke. Then, to ease his 
mind (I thought) he went on in his rollicking half-mad 
strain to tell me of the Spaniards. 

“The Carlos, yes, that’s the ship! I don’t care a 
rap about the Saragossa! It’s the Carlos Vd like to 
get a crack at! It’s that captain—Captain Castellanos 
-——that I'd like to see get his due! As smooth as lard, 
he is, and he’s cunning and cruel! Ive seen him pour 
boiling oil in among galley-slaves as if it was water! 
I’ve seen him shoot a wounded man to death, because 
he was too weak to go aloft! I know that gentleman, 
Ido! Don Pedro Castellanos! ‘They don’t make ’em 
any worse than he is. The months I passed on board 
the Carlos made me an old man!” He lowered his 
voice to a whisper, “ And the crack the Don gave me 
here,” he laid his hand over the back of his head, “ has 
made a fool of me! That’s what they think anyway! 
They think that I’m a fool, but I’m not! Tl lay my 
hands on Don Pedro some day. I will, and when I 
do T’ll send him to a place that’s waiting put where 
it’s hotter than here!” | 

He raised his voice and laughed so loud that the 
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birds in the trees above us began screaming and circling 
about. 

“ But you won’t do anything to him as long as you 
are on this galley,” I suggested. 

“'That’s just it!” he agreed. “They won’t put me 
aboard a real ship. They won’t do it, that’s all! But I'll 
wait. Iwill! Dll wait till my time comes. I won’t be 
satisfied if I’m not there, when the stern of the Carlos 
lifts itself in the air and plunges to the bottom! No, 
siree! I want these old eyes to see Don Pedro when 
fate strikes him and sends him where he ought to have 
been years ago!” 

Petit-André lapsed into silence. He made himself 
comfortable with his back against a tree and soon began 
to doze. I looked around among the convicts to ex- 
change a glance with Sieur Gaspard, but I saw that 
he too had grown forgetful of the world and was 
stretched out on his back fast asleep. ‘Then I bethought 
me of the warder. 

“Where is he?” I cried half aloud. “'The warder’s 
gone!” 

Petit-André opened his eyes. 

“Tet him go,” he said. “ We’re better without him!” 

“ He has mischief in his head,” I answered warningly. 
He'll sneak up behind us and kill you!” 3 

“ No, he won’t!” was the easy reply. “A man who 
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can stand all day and whip these rowers is a coward! 
I never saw a warder yet who wasn’t yellow—as yellow 
as tallow! This fellow is the worst that I’ve ever seen. 
He'll get his deserts some. day like the rest of them; 
and if he goes wandering about in these woods, he'll 
get something he’s not looking for!” 

When Petit-André spoke these last words, he glanced 

at me in a way that meant that he wished to convey 
more to me than lay on the surface of them. Indeed, 
I wondered how he could so lightly disregard the warder 
and his black looks and his threatening knife. I fell to 
thinking of what might have been at the bottom of the 
difference between them and began to toss the question 
about in my mind this way and that, but made no 
headway in my speculations. At last, with an uncom- 
fortable feeling and a gloomy foreboding clouding my 
thoughts, I shut my eyes and was soon sleeping beside 
the captain. 

I was started to my feet by a punch in the ribs. 

“The sun’ll be going down in half an hour, Jacques,” 
said Petit-André. “The men are grumbling for some- 
thing to eat. Be up and about with you. Now that 
the warder is away, we can give them a treat. Bring : 
a double portion of cheese for each of them. Theyneed 
it and it won’t be missed. And, say!” as I was going. ~ ou 
off, “ an extra large piece of bacon, too!” se 

ah. 
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I smiled at the whim of the little captain and went 
on my errand. What with the bread and cheese and 
the extra weight of bacon, I had to make two trips. 
When I went to the galley for the second time I rooted 
around the larder and brought forth a bunch of raisins 
and an end of white bread, which I was fortunate 
enough to slip to Sieur Gaspand without attracting at- 
tention, for by the time I reached him (having planned 
my movements accordingly) it was quite dark. 

When I returned to the captain he was talking to 
the marines. 

“We don’t want any fire,” I heard him say. “ It’s 
hot enough as it is: and besides you'll draw all the bugs 
on the island. ‘These men won’t run away or lift a 
finger. It’s full moon, too, and that’s better than a 


fire to light up the place for you. If you make a blaze _ 
you'll expose yourselves. How do you know but 


there’s some Spaniard prowling around in the offing, 
who’d pounce on us as soon as he’d see it? We'd be 
in a fine fix, wouldn’t we, with no fighting men on 
board to defend us?” 

With that point settled, we arranged ourselves for 
the night. I chose a spot under a tree and lay down, 
but it was long past midnight before I closed my eyes. 
When I awoke, at the first peep of dawn, I felt stiff 
and sore with my muscles aching as if I had been 


> 
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stretched on a rack. I looked at the captain. He was 
leaning against the nearest tree, with his head bent back 
and his mouth wide open like a man who was dead. I 
trembled a little, for the thoughts of the warder shot 
through my mind like a fever. I stepped forward to 
rouse him, but in the next moment I recoiled in horror, 
for there at his side lay a long knife in the grass with 
fresh blood upon it! | 

“Captain!” I cried, shaking him by the shoulder. 
“Captain! Are you hurt?” 

“What! What!” he said starting up. “ Hurt? 
iWhat do you mean? Have you been dreaming?” 

“You have been stabbed!” I shouted excitedly. 
“Marines! ‘The warder did it!” 

“‘There’s something wrong about this!” replied 
Petit-André, rising to his feet and running his hands 
over his body. “ Where did that blood come from? I’m 
not hurt! Not a scratch on me!” 

“Maybe it’s one of the convicts,” I said turning to 
the marines. ‘“‘ Some one has been killed, I’m sure.” 

We went among the convicts and looked at each man 

carefully. Most of them were asleep, or, just awakened 

by our shouts, sat rubbing their eyes. There was not 
a sign of anything unusual among them, nor was any 
of them missing. 


“Who can have done this except the warder?” 
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I asked. ‘‘ And if the warder did it, whom has he 
killed? ” ? 

Petit-André stooped and lifted the knife and as he 
faced me I saw the slightest trace of a smile on his face. 

“T have it!” he said. ‘“ The warder has killed some 
wild game and has left his knife here to scare me!” 

“ But that’s not the warder’s knife!” I remonstrated. 
“ He had a clasp-knife and this is a dagger!” 

I soon found that I was in the right of it, for when 
we searched among the trees, we came upon the warder 
lying face down in a little pool of blood and from the 
warmth that was still in his body, we knew that he 
could not have been dead above an hour! 


CHAPTER IX 


THE MAN OF THE ISLAND 


WE went back to our places among the trees—the 
captain and I—without another word, but with a 
strangeness in my heart that oppressed me like a weight. 
I went to the galley to fetch the morning meal, and 
when I came to Sieur Gaspard, I stopped long enough 
to say: | 

“The captain has murdered the warder!” 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Then our time has come. 
Jacques, can you get at the weapons?” 

“We haven’t a chance,” I answered. “The two 
marines are armed with knives and pistols! The cap- 
tain has a pistol in his belt, too. All the other weapons 
are under lock and key in the captain’s cabin. Even 
if I could get them, I couldn’t conceal them well enough 
to bring them here. The marines are worried and 
touchy over this murder and are keeping a strict watch. 
After what has happened they’d kill us like flies! ” 

108 
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“Tf I could get this bracelet and chain off my leg,” 
answered Sieur Gaspard after a pause, “I think I’d 
risk it. If I had a single pistol, I could knock over 
one marine, and in the confusion I could get into the 
woods and have time to reload. If I hit the second 
marine the captain would be easy!” 

“Don’t underestimate the captain,” I said Hbribdly: 
“He’s as deep as they make them. He’s only a fool 
on the surface, but as sly as a fox underneath. He 
knows what he’s doing every minute. Look how he got 
away with the warder!” . 

I went slowly back to where Petit-André was sitting 
and let myself down in the grass beside him. 

“Well, Jacques,” he said as merrily as ever, “ that 
was a neat piece of work, whoever did it!” 

“ Tt was too neat for my fancy,” I answered. “ But 
how will you get home to France again? Who will take 
his place on the galley?” 

“Oh,” he returned, tossing a stone in the air and 
catching it as it fell. “ That’s not so difficult. One of 
the marines will do, he will. We haven’t far to go and 
we're not ina hurry!” After a pause he added: “ Who, 
do you think, killed him?” 

I leaned forward and plucked a few blades of grass 
from between my feet. 

“ Captain,” I said very slowly, “it was none of the 
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convicts; nor was it either of the marines. The island 
is uninhabited. Do you think I have no reason of my 
own?” 

Petit-André turned upon me like a flash. I did not 
look up, but I heard him whistle one long bar as if 
he were greatly surprised, and from the corner of my 
eye I saw that he was reading every lineament of my 
countenance. 

“Oh, ho! Oh, ho!” he half said and half sang, “so 
that’s the way the land lies, does it? You think that 
I’m the one who ran the knife through the warder, do 
you?” 

Then, like the snap of a gun, he began to slap his 
knees, and roll backwards and forwards, laughing loudly 
at the same time. 

I rose to my feet. 

“A murder is no laughing matter, captain,” I said, 
giving him a sidelong glance. 

“Boy! Jacques!” he ealled. “Sit down again. 
Don’t act like that before you know the truth. A 
murder is no more to my liking than it is to yours,— 
even if it is the warder’s. I don’t go sneaking around 
under cover of the night, sticking daggers into men’s 
backs! At least, I’ve never done it and I’m a bit too 
old to learn itnow. I’m glad he’s dead! I don’t deny 
that, I don’t. But there was never a man that I have 
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wished dead that I would kill like a rat! Stand ’em up 
and let ’em take their medicine, says I. ‘The way that 
the warder was stricken was the Spanish way, but it’s 
not my way! No, siree! There’s my word upon it, 
that I have had no more to do with the death of the 
warder than you have! No more than you have,” he 
repeated, and then added in a changed voice: “ But I 
have my suspicions as to how ithappened! You'll allow 
me that, I suppose?” 

Petit-André looked as wistful as a child and I was 
in half a mind to believe him. But these last words 
coming as they did, swept all thoughts of his innocence 
out of my mind, especially, when I remembered how 
adroitly he lured me aboard the galley in Toulon and 
turned the key in the lock before I was aware of it. 

I got up again, for there was no need of further 
argument, and wandered aimlessly in and out among 
the men. I must confess that I was a bit melancholy 
and sorely grieved that I was spending my time with 
a murderer. I do not know what impelled me, whether 
it was a loathing of the captain that took hold of me, 
or whether it was the lure of the woods that drew me 
on; but I left the encampment and walked in among the 
trees. 

I had read in some books, that my father had at ~ 
home, of men who were cast away on desert islands; 
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how they lived on the eggs of birds, on nuts and shell- 
fishes until they had time to plant a garden; how they 
built their houses from the trees that they felled with 
their own hands; of how they clothed themselves with 
the skins of wild beasts; of how happy they were; so 
care-free and safe from the wiles and trickery of their 
fellow men. 

The more I thought of this, the more I was willing 
to forget all that lay behind me. The spirit of Adven- 
ture seized me and swept me on. I went ahead with 
full resolve to explore the island from one end to the 
other. 

First I came upon a stream, whose waters were so 
clear that I could see the fish swimming and darting 
about down to its pebbly bottom. Again my passage 
was cut off by heavy underbrush, thick and impene- 
trable, so that I had to go far out of my path to come 
around it. At another place the rocks and boulders 
were high and jagged and so difficult of ascent, that 
I slipped down between them more than once at great 
peril to my life. But once I stood on the top, I could 
see the waters of the sea rolling, and the whitecaps 
tumbling off to the north, and I knew that many 
leagues away in that direction lay the coast of France 
and my home in Vaucluse. | 

Then, when I climbed down, and walked into the 
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woods again, I thought that I was the first ever to set 
my foot on the interior of that island; for, as I ad- 
vanced, I saw hundreds of birds of the most brilliant 
plumage flit out of the trees, then circle over my head, 
chattering and scolding that I had frightened them. 
The game was almost tame. Time and time again a 
hare squatted in the grass before me, blinking at me 
and wiggling his ears, as if I were the most curious 
thing that he had ever seen; indeed, if I had been in 
the mind, I could have knocked him over with a stone, 
so close did I come to him. Berries and fruit there were 
in abundance. In my imagination, I thought, that if 
I remained away from the galley and the crafty little 
captain, I should fare much better here; but the thought 
of Sieur Gaspard, lying there in his chains, caused a 
qualm to press upon my heart and my conscience re- 
buked me. | 

I gathered some of the berries and sat down to eat 
them. The cool juice tasted like the sweetest honey, 
after the dry bread and beans and an occasional lump 
of cheese that I had on the galley. When I had eaten 
my fill, I decided to take as much of it back with me 
as I could carry. 

My kerchief I loosed from my neck and spread it 
out flat on the ground. Then I gathered the four cor- 
ners together and tied them into a knot. I went into 
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the bushes where the fruit was thickest and began fn 
pick it by the handful. I was busy at my task, when 
I heard a rustling among the leaves and the crackling 
of twigs directly before me. When I raised my eyes, 
I saw a man looking at me, not ten feet away, as 
fierce as a tiger! His two arms were lifted above his 
head and his fists wrapped around the branch of a 
tree. About his forehead he wore a kind of turban, 
so red that it seemed to me to have been steeped in 
blood. His teeth met over the blade of a knife that 
he held in his mouth, and when he saw that I had caught 
sight of him, his yellow skin cracked into a kind of leer, 
that made me catch my breath in terror. The fruit that 
I held in my hand dropped in among the bushes and © 
my hand fell helpless to my waist. | 

It was this sudden movement, unpremeditated though 
it was, that saved me. He must have thought that I 
was reaching for a pistol, for his face changed expres- 
sion and he darted behind the nearest tree, peering out 
very cautiously only after the longest while, now from 
this side, now from the other, as if he were playing a 
game with me. 

It ran through my mind, while I stood Bitte, wait- 
ing for a move on the part of my newly discovered foe, 
that, perhaps, I had been too rash in my conclusions 
about the captain’s guilt, and that the murderer of the 
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warder was the man who was now threatening my own 
life. 

Startled by this discovery and still keeping in mind 
the advantage my enemy had given me, I still kept 
my hand on my belt as if I really had a pistol there, 
and was only waiting for a mark to fire it! Then I 
began to back away from the bushes, hoping that, once 
I set my feet on the flat ground, I could turn and fly 
for my life. 

My mind was working fast, and with my eyes fixed 
on my would-be assailant and my heart pounding at 
my ribs, I at length regained the open. I was on the 
point of wheeling around, when I was suddenly seized 
from behind. My arms were pinned to my side; I was 
lifted bodily from the ground and hurled on my back 
with such force that the breath left me and a film of 
blackness crossed my eyes! 

I thought that all was lost and expected every moment 
to feel a piece of steel plunge between my ribs, but I 
determined to sell my life at the highest price I could 
exact. I lifted myself to a sitting posture thinking 
to rise, but no sooner had I done so, when my captor 
pressed the sole of his foot against my chest and slapped 
me down again. 

By this time the first man had joined his companion. 
When I looked from one to the other, they seemed so 
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much alike that I would have taken them for brothers, 
only the second fellow had a semicircular scar under 
his left eye that made him appear terrible indeed. _ 

They stood over me, talking in high-pitched voices 
and pointing first at me, then in the direction of the 
galley. Of a sudden they shot a hurricane of ques- 
tions at me, waving their hands and gesticulating like 
madmen. Not a word of it all did I understand, but 
by the rattle of it I took their language to be Spanish. 
When they saw that I did not grasp their meaning, they 
prodded me with their feet till my ribs fairly ached. 

At length they gave up hope of making me under- 
stand, for they jerked me to my feet by the collar of 
my coat and glared at me as if I were a curiosity. 

“T am a Frenchman,” I said as plainly as I could,. 
“and I do not understand you! ” 

They seemed to have caught the word “ Frenchman ”’, 
for they repeated it several times. Then, in turn they 
seized me by the arm, pinched me and slapped my face, 
hoping by this means to make themselves clear. I 
shrugged my shoulders and wrinkled my brows in 
despair. 

“Bah!” roared the Spaniard who had pinned m 
and thrown me to the ground. He whipped his knife 
from his belt, caught me by the arm, and was about to , 
step in close towards me. 
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A flash of white, like the wing of a bird, flitted be- 
tween us, and before the Spaniard had time to strike, 
his arm dropped. He spun around two or three times; 
his knees sagged under him and he crumpled to the 
ground with an arrow a yard long sticking in his chest 
hike a sign-post! 

My feet were frozen to the spot, for the thought of 
wild savages came uppermost in my mind and I ex- 
pected to hear their yell at any minute as they swarmed 
about us. I looked at the remaining Spaniard and saw 
that he was trembling in every limb and his face a 
yellow-white. He waited a little as if he were unde- 
cided what to do; then, he turned and began to run as 
fast as he could in the direction of the bushes, but he 
had hardly gone three steps before another arrow 
pierced the back of his neck, and by the crack that I 
heard, I knew that his spine was clove in two. 

There was no way out of it; I felt that it was my 
turn next to die and in my helplessness I tried to think 
of a prayer; but in my confusion there crowded into my 
mind only visions of the bailiff, the little captain and 
Sieur Gaspard! I must have stood several seconds, 
with my hands clasped and my tongue hot against the 
roof of my mouth, waiting for the fatal blow, when I 
heard a voice from the trees call out in my own native 


tongue: 
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“Don’t you think ’m a good shot, mon garcon? ” 

I was so overwhelmed by these words that I could 
hardly trust my ears, but as I looked up to see where 
the voice came from, I saw a man emerge from the 
branches and drop to the ground as nimbly as a squir- 
rel and walk towards me! 

His face was small and round like a girl’s and cleanly 
shaven, save that on his upper lip was a tiny mustache, 
pointed and waxed at both ends. But his clothes were 
the greatest surprise to me, for they were the latest word 
in the fashionable world in France and such as only men 
in the highest stations are accustomed to wear. His 
shoes were low and shiny with silver buckles on the in- 
step and his stockings of the finest silk, and when I 
saw his blue velvet breeches and the white lace and 
ruffles on his wrists and around his neck, I thought for 
the moment that I was confronted by some mysterious 
prince out of fairyland! 

“Well,” he said, dusting his hands where they had 
touched the ground, then, doffing his hat and bowing 
low, “ don’t you think I’m a good shot?” 

I did not answer, only stared at him in amazement. 

““There’s only one reason why I don’t like to kill 
such as these,” he said pointing at his victims, “ and 
that is that it means labor to bury them!” 

“ Spaniards? ” I asked. 


. 


“Don’t You Turnx I’m a Goop Snot, Mon Garcon!” 
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‘“‘Spaniards,—and such as your warder!” he an- 
swered. “Don’t be alarmed! Yes, it was I that killed 
him! And no man deserved it more! I knew him! I 
know how he drove many a man to despair by the crack 
of his lash. He was a son of the fiend, if ever there 
was one! But he won’t lash another, though! When 
I saw your galley touch the island, I knew his time had 
come! If I hadn’t killed him as I did, I would have 
pinked him with an arrow! The arrow’s the thing! It’s 
swift and sure, and there’s no noise! No danger to 
yourself! You just perch yourself in a tree, as com- 
fortably as if you’re in a hammock and wait. When 
you hit them, they fall! No noise; no uproar like the 
crack of a pistol to tell the world what has happened 
and to warn the others! A hole in the ground and 
in they go! Cover it with a few twigs and no tales 
are told! The rest of them send out men to hunt for 
their companions, but they return empty-handed— 
sometimes not all of them—with stories of ghosts and 
other mysterious things! Inafew months there'll hardly 
be a Spanish vessel that'll dare to stop at this island! 
The men won’t come here! They'll mutiny first! Why? 
Because their companions disappear one at a time,—so 
mysteriously. Never a sign of them left! I’m the 
spirit of the island! Ha! Ha!—But, say, don’t you 
think I’m a good shot?” | 
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While he talked he shifted his bow and his quiver 
of arrows from one shoulder to the other. Now and 
again he took the end of his mustache between his thumb 
and forefinger and twirled it. He held his head very 
high and the only time he stooped was when he brushed 
a little fleck of dust from the lapel of his coat or wiped 
the tips of his shoes with his pocket-handkerchief, so 
that the more I came to observe him, the more he im- 
pressed me as a man who was possessed with more than 
his share of vanity. 

“ Ah!” I cried, passing his last question. “So you 
are the one who killed the warder? It was not one of 
these?”? meaning the Spaniards, “nor was it Petit- 
André, whom I strongly suspected? ” 

“ Petit-André?” he said in surprise. “ No, it was 
not the little captain! He couldn’t do a trick like that, 
if he wished to! He’s too soft and too good at heart! 
He’s not a villain like myself. He’s a man clear 
through, only a little off here at times,” laying the palm 
of his hand on his forehead, “ but, when he’s serious, 
he’s as fit as you or I. I was on the galley with him 
and I know. He’s told you a lot about Jean Bart and 
the sea, hasn’t he?—and furthermore, you don’t believe 
what he has said, do you?” 

“ At times, I don’t!” I answered. 

“Well, don’t make any mistake, boy! That man is 
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as\solid as brass and as true as steel. He has had a 
wonderful life of it, I can tell you; and what is more 
you can believe every word that falls from his lips! 
All that nonsense that he had told you about navigat- 
ing a ship is no nonsense at all. There’s not a man 
in the French navy that can hold a candle to him when 
if comes to real seamanship! He’s no good on that 
galley, I confess. He doesn’t like the life and it’s 
gnawing his soul away. He couldn’t have stood it 
much longer with the warder, so that’s why he got you! 
Don’t jump! Don’t be alarmed! I overheard him 
talking to himself, when he was here about four months 
ago. He lay along the beach groaning about his lone- 
liness, and vowed that he would have a cabin-boy—some 
one to talk to, to keep him company—some human be- 
ing that had a little feeling. He would have a com- 
panion, if he had to steal one; so I suppose he stole 
you!” . 
I will leave you to judge the measure of my astonish- 
ment at what this little man related to me; but what 
I marvelled at most was the manner of his dress, the 
correctness of his speech and his bearing, and all this 
on a rocky, desolate island, far away from the lanes of 
travel. 

“You are from a ship?” I asked. “You have 
landed somewhere on the island‘ ” 
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“No, I am from no ship!” he replied. “TI live here 
on this island. It has been my home for years. I am 
its owner, I may say, for all who come here are only 
refugees from the storm or are chased here by hostile 
ships. I know everything that goeson. I keep a sharp 
eye on every man who comes here. There is not a soul 
who sets his foot on my kingdom that I do not know. 
I visit their ships, sometimes under cover of the dark, 
when they think they are alone; sometimes in the broad 
daylight. When I go secretly, I take what I want 
and come away again as free as a bird. At times I 
have dined with the officers and they had no idea as 
to who I was. When they are of the right sort, like 
your captain, I treat them right; but when they have 
murder in their hearts, like these or your warder, I kill 
them!” 

“You must have a house of some kind,” I said grow- 
ing interested. “‘ When strangers roam over the island, 
can’t they find it?” 

The man in the blue breeches laughed. 

“They have walked around it and over it. I have 
heard them talking within ten feet of where I live and 
I was sitting as snug and comfortable as could be, 
smoking my pipe, and they didn’t know where I was! 
I could show it to you, take you inside, walk around 
it with you; then, I could lead you fifty feet away and 
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turn you around and you couldn’t find it in a week! 
I am as safe as the king in Paris! Aye,” he said, 
“much safer!” 

“ But how do you live?” I asked. ‘What do you 
do for food? Do you live on fruit and shell-fish? ” 

My companion stroked his mustache and smiled. 

“I have everything that I need,” he said,—“ cheese, 
meat, fish, dried grapes; all except one thing—some one 
to talk to—like Petit-André! I like to talk and I 
don’t get much of a chance. I need a companion!” 
Then an idea seemed to strike him. “ Will you stay 
here with me?” he asked. 

This question came to me like a bolt from the blue. 
My mind was split in two ways; I thought that there 
could be nothing more pleasant than to remain where 
I was with this stranger, living as he did, roaming the 
island at will and mingling with its visitors in such a 
mysterious fashion. I hated the galley and the life 
aboard it, and would have answered “ yes ” without fur- 
ther consideration, had not the thought of Sieur Gas- 
pard held me back. 

“Tf I stay on the galley,” I said so as not to of- 
fend him, “TI shall have a chance to return to France. 
Surely you won't keep me from that?” 

“T wouldn’t keep you a minute here against your 
will,” he said. ‘“ But if you were to live here a while 
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you'd like it! You'd like it better than France! But 
come, I’ll show you my house!” 

Without another word he walked straight into the 
forest, winding in and out among the trees with as 
much ease and certainty as if he were walking along 
a country lane. 

“Do you see this?” he asked, pointing to a notch 
in the bark of a tree. ‘“‘ When I first came here, I 
couldn’t find my way and frequently lost myself in 
the woods. This cut is made a V shape and points to 
my house. Farther on I’ll show you another. I had 
to do this in the beginning to set me straight, but I 
don’t need them now!” | 

After a half hour’s walk, I noticed that the trees 
stood farther apart and were much smaller, and the soft 
turf gave way to rocks—small at first, then larger and 
larger until we were entirely in the open. The sun was 
shining over our heads and the wind was driving scat- 
tered clouds, tumbling and melting into each other like 
a stampede of a great caravan of horses. As we came 
to the knoll of a hill, I could see, across the water 
to the south, a dim, dark mass on the horizon, that looked 
like land. | 

“ What is that?” I cried. “ Is that another island?” 

“Yes,” he said, shading his eyes with one hand and 
curling his mustache with the thumb and forefinger of 
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the other, “ that’s another island, but much bigger than 
this. It’s inhabited by a race of fishermen. It’s Mi- 
norca! I was cast ashore there! ” 

“ Shipwrecked? ” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “ I wasn’t cast ashore in the strictest 
sense of the word. I was thrown overboard!—for 
dead! But a fisherman picked me up in his boat. He 
took me to his hut and fed me until I was myself 
again! I was on a galley and was lashed until I 
fainted!—lashed because I couldn’t pull on the oar. I 
hadn’t the strength. And when I fainted, they threw 
me into the sea for dead! Dead men are of no use on 
a galley!” 

I listened to the man with the velvet breeches like a 
child listening to a strange tale, with my ears a-tingle 
for more. - : 

“From a French galley?” I asked. 

My companion eased the quiver from his shoulder, 
turned and extended his arm in the direction of our 
encampment. 

“You found your warder dead this morning!” he 
said quietly. ‘He has paid the piper!” 

I felt queer when I heard this and not a little afraid. 
When I looked at my companion again, I saw an ex- 
pression on his face that reminded me of a wolf that 
had run down his victim. In spite of his smallish 
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stature and frail body, he impressed me as a man who 
would go to the ends of the earth to punish an enemy. 

“ But you didn’t give him a chance to defend him- 
self!” I ventured. 

“ Him! ” he cried almost viciously. “ Did he give me 
a chance? Did he feel compassion for dozens of others 
who died under his lash? ”’ 

“ But the knife?” I said, glad to turn the conversa- 
tion. ‘“ Why did you lay the knife near the captain? ” 

“ That knife,” replied the stranger with a little laugh, 
“was a message to the captain. As soon as he laid 
eyes upon it, he knew what had happened! He knows 
that I am here. He knows something of my history. 
He knows how the warder died and I am sure that 
he is glad of it!” Then after a little: “ But that’s all 
over now,” he said more cheerfully. “Come! I was 
going to show you my house. Do you know, sir, that 
you are standing on the roof of it this very minute? ” 


CHAPTER X 


SPANISH WOLVES 


I THovcuHT that the man was jesting and looked at 
him with a smile of question on my face, for as well 
as I could discern, there was not the least sign of human 
habitation, much less a house; only all around us jagged 
boulders heaped high upon one another, with a scrubby 
tree here and there to break the desolation. Not twenty 
yards before us lay the sea, and from where we stood 
I could hear the lapping of the waves as they broke 
upon a ledge of sandy beach beneath the rocks. 

“Your house?” I cried. “There is no house 
here! ” 

Without a word he walked ahead and beckoned me 
to follow. We came to a stop on the edge of a low- 


lying cliff, faced with seaweed and green moss, and at 
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our feet I saw a narrow strand, nowhere above five 
feet in width, covered with shells, and here and there 
a dead fish cast up by the sea. 

“Can you jump?” he asked; but before 1 could 
answer, he laid his right hand upon the rock, and, with 
bow and quiver in the left, sprang lightly to the sand. 
In the next breath I was at his heels. 

“The wind has blown the water lower than usual,” 
he explained. “ We have no tides in the Mediter- 
ranean, so the rise and fall of the sea depends upon the 
winds. Usually there is not enough of this strand for 
me to walk on; when the wind blows from the south it 
is covered entirely and I have to take off my shoes and 
wade'‘to my house!” 

He turned to the right and walked about forty feet, 
when the beach came suddenly to an end; before us the 
‘rocks sloped straight down into the water. 

“ Around that corner,” said my companion, coming 
to a stop, “is the entrance to my house. Place your 
foot on that ledge of rock and follow me.” 

I could not help thinking of Petit-André and how 
he lured me so smoothly on board his galley in hens 
the same way that this man was doing now. 

“Til stay where I am!” T said suddenly. 

“What!” said the man in the velvet breeches. ‘“ Do 
you think that I’m trying to trap you?” ® 
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“Tm not sure,” I said. “I’ve been trapped before 
this!” 

He did not wait to reply but disappeared around the 
corner of the rock and in another second put his head 
and shoulders out again. 

“Here!” he said. “Take this pistol. It’s loaded. 
You can protect yourself, if you think I mean you 
harm!” 

I took the pistol and examined it. It was loaded, 
as he said, and the priming was fresh. Then, holding 
my weapon cautiously before me, I put my foot upon 
the stone and ducked into the opening. 

I felt a chill and a sudden dampness in the air that 
pierced me to the bone, and I stood blinking in the 
semi-darkness, wondering what was before me. If my 
companion had had any thought of evil, he could have 
wrought it now, for I was as helpless as a child. 

“We'll have a light shortly,” he remarked, “and a 
fire. It will drive the moisture away.” 

He poured a little powder from a hunting-horn and 
struck sharply upon a piece of flint. Ina few seconds 
he had a flame started on the hearth of his fireplace. 
As the light spread across the cave and lit the space 
around me, I saw a more varied collection of clothing, 
ship’s articles, swords, cutlasses, pistols and provisions, 
than I had ever laid my eyes on in my life before. 
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The room in which I stood was more than forty feet 
in length, and easily half as wide, with the ceiling so 
high that I could not have touched it even by stand- 
ing on a man’s shoulders. The floor was of sand, but 
hard and firm so that it scarcely yielded under my feet; 
‘and the walls were of the same uneven pieces of rock 

that I had noticed on the outside, jutting into the cave 
like ledges. 3 

~ At the farther end of this room I saw an arch, -Gaph 
and irregular to be sure, but large enough for a grown 
man to pass through by bending his head a little; and 
beyond this arch another room not quite half the size 
of the one in front. 

I had often heard tell of such places, where men hid 
themselves from their enemies, in times of political up- 
heavals, but especially of the cave of Ali Baba and his 
forty thieves in far-away Persia, where they stored bags 
of silver and gold and dazzling jewels—ransom for a 
score of kings. Now of course I did not look for 
hidden treasure—far from it—for I knew that my host 
had no means to come by it, but as I went about the 
room with him listening to the tales he told me of his 
adventures and of how he came by this or that; of 
how a certain cutlass was once the possession of a Bar- 
bary corsair; of how a knife with a jewelled hilt had 
done its last duty in striking the life out of a brawling 
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English seaman—killed by a fellow as they quarrelled, 
with their vessel anchored in the same cove where our 
galley now lay; of the dangers he had run; of his re- 
sourcefulness in escaping them—all explained to me 
with no little pride and vanity, I can tell you that I 
was thrilled as no book had ever thrilled me, and when 
he had finished I felt the nerves along my spine jump- 
ing like a thousand needles. 

“That uniform to your left was worn less than three 
months ago by an arrogant Spaniard,” he said. “He 
was captain of a merchantman that put in here for 
water. His ship was the Isabella, from the east, loaded 
with spices and silks. He let his men run wild over 
the island and I was nearly nipped by them. During 
the night they came ashore. It was a good opportunity 
for me to visit the ship, for I knew that it was virtually 
without a watch; so I climbed on board in the dark. I 
went directly to the cabin, with no arms but a pistol— 
which I dared not use—and a knife. The captain was 
sitting at a table under a lamp, studying a chart. I 
clapped my pistol under his nose and frightened him 
out of his wits. 

“ These Spaniards are a superstitious race,” u added, 
“for no sooner had he seen me when he shouted *'The 
spectre of the island’ so loud that I thought that he 
would arouse some one. I had to live up to my reputa- 
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tion. I demanded that he pull off his uniform, and so 
I took that!” 

He laughed uproariously at his “ little joke” and I 
joined in with him. 

“Now here are a half-dozen uniforms of lesser of- 
ficers,” he went on. “I got these in a similar way, but 
with a little more danger to myself. This last one— 
you will see that it has a hole in it through the 
chest—nearly cost me my life. The fellow that owned 
that uniform met me head on in the woods, when I 
had no idea that there was a soul on the island. He 
must have been lost and deserted by his ship, for he 
was in desperate circumstances. Now, when he saw 
me, instead of approaching me like a gentleman, he 
raised his pistol and fired at my head. I had no time 
to parley with him, nor to persuade him that he was 
rash. He showed his colors on first sight. 'There was 
only one thing to do. I took quick aim and sent an 
arrow at him that let the light of day into his body. a 

“Was he a Spaniard?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, “he was a Spaniard. They are 
all alike, these Spaniards. As soon as they see you 
they want to kill you. All the world hates them. ‘They 
are the scourge of Europe and every one that falls 
makes the world so much better! I never saw a 
Spaniard who wouldn’t torture you for the fun of it. 
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They won’t torture me! They’d have to catch me 
first and I don’t give them the chance! I drop them 
first!” 

By this time he had directed my attention to the op- 
posite wall, upon which hung an array of blunderbusses 
and short swords, but above all a great quantity of bows 
and arrows. 

“ You have a fortress,” I said. 

“I make the arrows myself,’ he explained. “I 
learned that, when I was over there,” pointing in the 
direction of Minorca. ‘The pistols I never use. ‘They 
are all Spanish, but they are better here than in the 
hands of their owners. They do less damage!” 

He next led me into the room beyond the arch, which 
he called his kitchen, where I saw an abundance of dried 
fruits, salted fish, cheese, grapes—enough to last a whole 
ship’s company for many days. In the centre stood a 
little table with three legs and before it a chair. 

“You must be hungry,” he said. “Sit down. I 
have only one chair, you see. I never thought that I 
should have need of two, or I might have gotten me 
another.. All the furniture that you see in my house is 
from Minorca. I brought it over one piece at a time, 
before I left. I had to do it secretly or they would have 
suspected me!” 

“Why did you leave’Minorca?” I asked. “ Surely 
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you had more comfort there living among friends than 
here where every man is your enemy!” 

“The Minorecans were friendly enough,” he agreed. 
‘“ But there were too many foreign ships that landed 
there—especially Spanish. You know what it would 
have meant if one of my friends in Minorca had ever 
mentioned to a Spanish captain that I was a French- 
man! No Spaniard could ever tell me from a Minorcan, 
for I can speak their dialect like a native, but you know 
what a wagging tongue can do. It was my constant 
fear of innocent betrayal that urged me to come over 
here. I brought what I thought necessary, a little at 
a time, and at length one stormy day I put out in my | 
boat and never returned. No doubt they think that I 
was drowned.” 

“You have a boat?” I asked. 

“Why, yes, I have a boat,” he replied. “I was a 
fisherman like the rest of them when I was over there.” 
Then turning to me quickly, ‘“‘ Would you like to sail 
around the island? ” 

All the time that he had been talking he was help- 
ing me to the choicest bits from his larder, which I need 
not say I enjoyed with the greatest relish. When we 
had finished he arose and went into the front room 
again and took two pairs of seaman’s breeches from a 
rocky ledge which he called a shelf and handed a pair 
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~ tome. When we had drawn them on he brought forth 
two great red kerchiefs, which we bound around our 
heads. Then with our feet and legs bare, he said we 
were ready. 

“We can go anywhere now,” he explained, “ and no 
one will suspect us. This is the way that the Minorcan 
fishermen dress, and if we happen to run close to an- 
other boat, they won’t pay any attention to us. Now 
for the boat!” 

We left the cave and came out on the strand. Then 
we walked back past the place where we had jumped 
from the rocks. He pointed to a tree that grew down 
to the water’s edge. 

“My boat is in there,” he said, “ among the roots of 
that tree.” 

With that he stooped and drew forth a skiff large 
enough for four passengers, with oars, a mast and a 
sail bound together neatly in the bottom. We stepped 
in, raised the mast and spread the sail. My host seated 
himself alongside of me and bade me take the tiller, 
and we had no sooner caught the wind (which blew off 
the island) than we shot like one of his arrows, a great 
way out to sea, so that I was able to distinguish the 
grass and trees and even people moving about on the 
island of Minorca. 

Suddenly he commanded me to bring the boat around, 
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and as I swung the tiller, I could see by the wake at 
our stern that we were moving in a wide circle, cutting 
the water like a knife, shooting from one wave to an- 
other like a hare bounding across an open field with 
the wind filling the sail as tight as a drum. 

We passed the southwest corner of the island in less 
than an hour and then stood out to sea again racing 
like a deer. All this was so new, so exciting to me, 
and with just enough danger to it to make the blood 
course to my cheeks and thrill me through and through. 
The galley was so slow, so cumbersome in comparison 
with this little skiff that at times I thought we were 
flying through the air. 

Once again my companion (who was watching me 
out of the corner of his eye) bade me put the tiller 
about; and as I did so the boat swung into the wind’s 
eye and came almost to a standstill. Her head turned. 
slowly towards the shore; the sail flapped for a second 
against the mast; then, coming out of the wind, it 
filled and bellied again on the starboard tack. The 
skiff jumped like a race-horse with leaps and bounds 
in towards the island. 

The joy of it all enchanted me and for a moment I 
forgot about Petit-André, Sieur Gaspard and the rest 
of them. Then, of a sudden, looking along the beach, 
I saw a galley drawn up on the sand, and on the shore 
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a fire and a great kettle over it and round about little 
knots of men. 

“‘There’s the galley!” I cried. 

My companion leaned back his head and laughed. 

“You have lost your bearing!” he said. “ This is 
the west coast of my kingdom! Your galley is on the 
other side of the island.” 

“Then, who are these?” I asked. “Are they 
Frenchmen, too?” 

“T killed two of their number this morning!” was the 
answer. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Spaniards? Are you not 
afraid they will pursue us? ” 

“No!” he said. “ 'That’s why we have changed our 
clothes. If they notice us at all, they will think that 
we are from Minorca! Why,” he added boastfully, “I 
have landed among Spanish crews and talked with them 
in the dialect of Minorca and they were never the 
wiser. In this way I have learned the movements of 
their vessels and other things that have been of great 
value!” 

To prove his assertion, he bade me steer the skiff in 
closer, and to run along the shore. When we were 
within hailing distance, he rose in the boat and called 
two or three times in a language that reminded me 
more of the cawing of a crow than anything else; but 
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the Spaniards understood it, for they laughed and waved 
back at us. 
ae They are a cruel set, these Spaniards,” he remarked. 
“They have covered the pages of their history with 
blood. They are heavy and lack the lightness of heart 
of our own people. That crew over there has fighting 
men with it. You have none on your galley. You 
came out on a practice cruise, I suppose, to break in 
the new hands. If those fellows find you here or run 
afoul of you on the sea it will go hard with you. There 
won’t be a man of you left alive to tell the tale!” 
Indeed, before he mentioned it, I had thought of 
this, and I can tell you that I was greatly worried. I 
knew the Spaniards by reputation, for many a tale that 
curdled the blood leaked over the border or was brought 
home to us at Vaucluse by an occasional traveller. I 
thought of what might happen to Sieur Gaspard and 
the men with him, if that crew of cutthroats were to 
wander across the island in search of their comrades, 
whom my companion had killed only a few hours: be- 
fore, and come upon those helpless convicts with 
only Petit-André and the two marines to beat them 
off! | . , 
I lost all interest in the little skiff, and when we — 
skirted the northeast end of the island and were swing- 
ing towards the south again, I was anxious to get back 
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and warn Petit-André of the great danger that ak: 
ened him. 
“Do you know, 


39 


said my host, recalling me to my 
senses, “that we have been together since early morn- 
ing and I haven’t heard your name?” 

“It’s Jacques Farlieu,” I said, and then to make my- 
self a little bigger in his eyes, “ My father and my uncle 
after him were the stewards of the estate at Vaucluse! ” 
I added. 

I said this in a matter-of-fact sort of way, scarcely 
expecting that he would find my name any different 
from the names of hundreds of other French boys, but 
I hardly had the word “ Vaucluse” out of my mouth, 
when he took hold of the gunwale of the skiff with 
such suddenness that I thought he would upset the 
skiff. 

“Where?” he said sharply in my ear like the crack 
of a pistol. 

“ Of Vaucluse!” I repeated, turning curiously upon 
him. 

“ Vaucluse?” he said slowly, his eyes dancing in his 
head and resting on my face as if he would ask me a 
thousand questions and did not know where to begin. 
“What has brought you here? ” 

“‘My master, Sieur Gaspard de Marillac, was driven 
out and is one of Petit-André’s convicts. I followed 
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him to Toulon and Petit-André kidnapped me. That’s 
how I came to be aboard the galley.” 

My companion stared at me for several minutes with- 
out a word. A half-smile curled about his lips; then 
he uttered a “ha” that he meant for a laugh, but it 
sounded very bitter. 

“So that’s the story, is it?” he said. “ Well, it’s 
curious, but it’s linked up with my own. Count Dubois 
is now in possession at Vaucluse, I suppose!” 

You could have knocked me over with a straw. That 
I had come upon a man so far away from home, and 
that too on a desert island, who knew of Vaucluse and 
the Count Dubois quite overcame me. 

“What,” was all that I could say, “do you know 
that villain? ” 

He took the tiller from my hand. 

“I know more of the whole matter than you do your- 
self,” he said. “I know the story from the beginning. 
‘You still have your pistol there,” he added, pointing to 
my belt. ‘We shall run back to my cave as fast as 
we can. I shall get my bow and some arrows and pay 
' your master a visit!” 7 

“ Monsieur,” I said, when we were about to step 
from the skiff, “I have told you my name and some 
little of my affairs. May I ask, then, who are you?” 

“T can’t tell you now,” he answered. “ ‘There are 
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some few men in France who would give a great sum 
of money to learn that I was here, and once they 
learned it, they would ferret me out and destroy me; 
so for the present you may call me the ‘man of the 
island’; and when the time comes you will know who 
I am!” 

After the skiff was moored in its hiding place and 
my companion had brushed and _ straightened his 
clothes, we set forth across the island, taking the same 
path which we had followed in the morning. When we 
came to the spot where I had gathered the berries, and 
where the “man of the island” had killed the two 
Spaniards, I felt a chill as cold as ice shoot up and 
down my spine and the beads of sweat stand out on 
my forehead. For as I looked around, I saw that the 
bodies had been removed and in the places where they 
had lain were two mounds of freshly turned earth, with 
tiny crosses cut from the green wood of the forest, at 
their heads! I reached out my hand like a man grop- 
ing in the dark and laid hold of my companion’s. 

“Do you see them?” I asked in a voice that was 
smothered with fear. . 

He nodded slowly in a way that a man nods 
when he is in deep thought and does not wish to be dis- 


turbed. 
“They’ve found them!” he said at length and in a 
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whisper. “ It means no good for us, Jacques. Watch 
every step, for their friends are round about us. There’s 
the taste of blood ‘upon their lips and poison in their 
hearts. God help us if they lay hands upon us!” 

I am sure that my heart. was fluttering like a leaf 
in the wind, for the cracking of every tiny twig under 
my feet sounded in my ears like a thunder-clap. 
Scarcely daring to breathe, we moved forward, peer- 
ing this way and that, and mistaking each waving 
branch for a lurking foe. I never felt so encompassed 
in my life, for in my terror I thought that every tree 
had hiding behind it a lurking Spaniard, ready to jump 
out at us as we approached, to slap a knife between 
our ribs, or, what was worse, to drag us off to their 
galley and by slow degrees to torture us to death. 

I had my pistol to be sure, and held it cocked ready 
to fire at the first sign of a foe; but the longer I held 
it, the more my fingers itched to pull the trigger, and 
I marvel now that I did not explode it a half-dozen 
times during our progress to our galley. 

The afternoon was about spent when we came to the 
encampment. Indeed, the shadows of evening were 
blending themselves with the growing darkness; and 
the trees and rocks began to lose their clear outlines, 
becoming more and more indistinct. 

Suddenly my companion grasped my arm. 
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“Don’t move!” he whispered. “On your life don’t 
move!” 

When my eyes followed the direction of his, I saw 
the figure of a man creeping on his hands and knees 
towards the convicts! He had a red turban tied around 
his forehead like the two Spaniards whom we had met 
in the morning, and as he stopped now and then to 
peer over the top of the heavy grass, I saw that he held 
a pistol in his right hand. 

Before I had time to think, I felt a pinch on my arm; 
with one finger over his lips as a caution against a 
noise, the “man of the island” tapped me lightly 
and pointed to the nearest tree, as a signal to me to 
climb it. 

I needed no urging and when I was seated among the 
lower branches, with my legs drawn up and crossed like 
a tailor, I looked to my left and saw that my com- 
panion was seated likewise, with his bow and quiver 
hanging from a broken twig, as comfortable as you 
please. | 

I had no sooner caught sight of the Spaniard in the 
grass again, when I heard the crack of a pistol, and 
then another, followed by a shout that would have 
awakened the dead; then a sudden silence once more. 
It all came so quickly and seemed so near that I could 
not see clearly what was happening, but I remember 
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that one of the marines raised his hands over his head 
like a man drowning; his knees bent under him like a 
weak hinge and he pitched forward on his face. 

Then, in the semi-darkness a Spaniard in a frayed 
uniform stepped out from among the trees, and in 
broken French rasped out a few commands that sounded 
like the barking of a dog and told the convicts not 
to stir on pain of their lives. At the same time a num- 
ber of the attackers seized the remaining marine and 
bound him to a tree; but when they came to Petit-André 
they neither bade him rise nor did him other violence 
than to remove his pistol. This, I learned afterwards, 
was due to the deference that a Spaniard always showed 
to a man of rank and was in keeping with their ideas 
of discipline. 

The officer walked in among the convicts to examine 
their chains and to satisfy himself that they were with- 
out arms. After that he ordered two of his men to 
go to the galley and to keep watch there until they 
should be relieved. 

He was very proud, I thought, and had a great con- 
ceit in himself. He stood for a while among his 
prisoners, twirling his mustache, in a silent estimate of 
the greatness of his victory. For the moment, scared 
as I was, it ran through my mind that he was dream- 
ing of the welcome that awaited him in his home port, 
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when he returned with a whole galley crew and a galley 
to boot, trailing at his heels! 

There was nothing else that he could do before morn- 
ing, this I knew full well. When he drew his men 
around him, I was surprised at the smallness of their 
number, for there were not more than twelve in all, not 
counting the two that he had left on the galley. Three 
of them he left as guards over our unhappy crew of 
convicts and arranged their rounds for them in a circle 
in and out among the trees. After he satisfied himself 
that everything was in order, he marched with the re- 
maining nine into the darkness, back to his own en- 
campment. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE RESCUE 


I must have sat there on the branches of the tree 
not daring to move much less to climb down, for more > 
than an hour. The rough bark was cutting into my 
flesh, my hands were growing numb, and my arms 
ached. Presently I felt the leaves and twigs of my 
companion’s tree bob up and down and brush against 
my legs and I knew that he was working his way over to- 
wards me. 

“ Pist! Soft!” he whispered. ‘“ Drop to the ground! ” 

Never did I obey a command more gladly in my life. 

“We have our hands full,” he said when he had come 
alongside of me in the dark. ‘ But there are certain 
things in our favor. They have left their guard to 
remain here until morning. That means that the 
Spaniards will stay by their galley until it grows light, 
so we won't have to fear a surprise from the rear. Now, 


much depends upon you! J am going back to my cave 
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to bring with me a Spanish uniform, for we'll have to 
trick them to succeed. You will stay here! As soon 
as I am gone, I want you to creep in to Petit-André. 
Tell him that I am with you. He'll know who I am. 
Tell him that he is to loose de Marillac from his chains 
and send him out to us. Wait for me until I come 
back. I may be gone an hour. It may be two. I 
cannot say. It depends whether there are any Span- 
iards lurking in the woods.” 

With that he was gone. I stood for a while with my 
heart thumping and my nerves quivering, and looked 
around me. The woods were silent save for the moan- 
ing of the wind. The sky was fairly clear, but now and 
then there passed across the face of the rising moon a 
few drifts of clouds that darkened all before me as 
black as ink, then clear light again. 

The convicts were lying about like the dead on a 
battlefield. ‘They had gotten over the excitement of 
their capture at the hands of the Spaniards and were 
for the most part fast asleep. Some were stretched full 
length with their heads in the hollows of their arms; 
a few were sitting up, their elbows on their knees and 
their hands clasped, their heads bent forward nodding 
and dozing. 

I stepped in a little closer and saw the three guards 
pacing around, meeting each other at the ends of their 
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rounds and then back again in the same monotonous 
way. They had been awake all day and I thought 
they must be very sleepy for more than once they 
stopped and yawned and muttered a few words to them- 
selves. 

Petit-André had not moved. He sat in the same spot 
where I had left him, with his back to a tree and his 
knees drawn up under his chin as far as his little round 
belly would allow. 

I got down on my hands and knees and slid along 
the ground inch by inch until I came to the last tree 
that separated me from him. 'Then I waited (it seemed 
a very long while) until a cloud began to darken the 
edge of the moon. I saw the shadow of the sentry pass 
flitting from tree to tree and heard the hiss of the grass 
as he slid his feet forward and I knew it was now or 
never. As quick as a rabbit I covered the space that 
separated me from the little captain and in the next 
second I lay crouched behind the tree where he sat. I 
stretched out my hand and laid it lightly on his arm. 
I felt the soft fat tremble as if I had touched a snake 
but he had sense enough not to stir. | 

“Tt’s Jacques,” I said softly. “The ‘man of the 
island’ sent me! Unfetter the convict to your right 
and send him out to us!” 


Not a sound did he make, only I felt that he breathed 
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a little deeper; then he slowly reached his hand across 
his knee and took hold of mine.. He squeezed it firmly 
and let it go and by that I knew he understood. 

I got back among the trees again as fast as I could 
without a mishap and waited for Sieur Gaspard. Once 
or twice I heard the crackling of twigs on the ground 
and the crunching of the hard sand but it was only 
the guard. My heart was beating fast and I was hop- 
ing every moment to see my master. At length after 
a long time I saw something dark among the shadows 
of the trees and by the naked shoulders and his height 
I knew that I had made no mistake. 

If we had been in a less dangerous place I would 
have shouted for joy and cut a caper or two, I am 
sure; but as it was I could only take him by the arm 
and hold it like a trembling schoolboy. 

“T thought you dead or lost,” he said, “ but a boy 
has nine lives like a cat.” And he laughed silently and 
laid his hand upon my shoulder. 

While we were waiting for the “man of the island ” 
I related to Sieur Gaspard all that befell me since 
early morning in as few words as I could: of my going 
into the woods after the finding of the body of the 
warder; of my coming upon the two Spaniards who 
would have killed me; of the fortunate intervention of 
the man with the bow and arrows; of my cruise around 
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the island with him; and above all of the strange man- 
ner in which he lived and of his knowledge of the Count 
Dubois and the happenings at Vaucluse. 

Sieur Gaspard was naturally as surprised to learn 
of this stranger as I had been and began to question 
me about him, but before I could say three words the 
“ man of the island’ had come out of the darkness and 
laid his hand on my back with a clap that startled me. 
He had his bow and arrows under one arm and over 
the other he carried a bundle of clothes, which I knew 
at a glance to be one of the Spanish uniforms that he 
showed me in his cave. 

He was as busy and as talkative as a travelling mer- 
chant. ‘After he had taken Sieur Gaspard by the hand 
and had turned him to the light of the moon to examine 
his features he urged him to pull on the uniform. In 
fact I had to laugh at the way he tugged and strained 
to get my master’s broad shoulders into the narrow 
coat, and when all was finished he smoothed out the 
wrinkles with as much care as if they were about to 
set forth to one of the king’s levees. 

“ Now then,” he said. “ You’re as fine a Spaniard 
as ever trod the streets of Cadiz. It'll be a keen eye 
that will see a Frenchman under these rags. If these 
guards recognize you to-night, they will be sharper than 
I think. I'd hardly know you from a Don myself, if 
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I passed you in a hurry, but you’re a de. Marillac 
though. I’d have known you in a minute from your 
likeness to your brother.” 

At this mention of his brother Sieur Gaspard lost all 
interest in his Spanish clothes and indeed in his prepa- 
rations for escape. He took a step closer and said: 

“Jacques told me that you knew something of 
Romilly. Do you know where he is?—that is if he is 
still alive? ” 

“ He’s alive well enough,” returned the stranger. 
“Safe and sound on the island of Porquerrolles, only 
a prisoner of Count Dubois. But more of that story 
later on. Our chief business is to get you free from 
these Spaniards before the sun rises. After that it will 
be too late. You must be out of sight before dawn 
and it will take some strong pulling at the oars to do 
it. Even if they find the direction that you have taken 
they will pursue you to the very harbor of Toulon. If 
they overtake you your lives will not be worth a 
candle!” — 

I knew that news of his brother Romilly was a thing 
that Sieur Gaspard was thirsting for and when he dis- 
regarded the warning of the “man of the island” to 
make haste I was not surprised. He insisted that he 
be told the whole story on the spot, asking one ques- 
tion after the other, pouring them into the ears of my 
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companion like a mountain torrent, taking him by the 
arm at the same time as if he would force the answers. 

But the stranger showed the greatest reluctance to 
tell how or when he met Romilly and replied only in 
the vaguest way, telling Sieur Gaspard that he must 
be satisfied with the information that his brother was 
alive and where he was to be found. 

“ T can add one thing more,” he said. “The Count 
Dubois has no more claim on Vaucluse than I have 
myself. The estate was never deeded him by the king. 
The whole affair is a plot on the part of one of the 
most powerful nobles of France to reward the schemes 
of a villain, and that villain is the Count Dubois. I 
would like to tell you all I know, but, as I said to 
Jacques, if it ever became known in Paris that I was 
here on this island, my enemies would spare no expense 
to root me out and destroy me. I have information 
enough under this little cap of mine to ruin the career 
of an ambitious favorite at the court.” 

“Well then,” replied my master. ‘“ We can provide 
for that. Will you come along with us on the galley 
if we escape? Once we are in France you can help 
me to get back my estate at Vaucluse and I can take 
up your cause with the king. Between the two of us 
we can brush your enemy aside.” 
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The man of the island. remained silent for a while; 
then he breathed deeply—a heavy sigh. 

“No. No,” he said. “Of course I'd like to get 
back to Paris. That’s where I belong and that’s where 
Id like to live. But it’s impossible. In the first place 
the king wouldn’t listen to my story. In the second 
place, even if he did, my enemies would find a way 
to blot me out. Id be living a life of fear and dread 
and it’s not worth the while. There is only one way 
and that would be for me to stay with you in Vaucluse 
until all is forgetten or until my chief enemy is dead. 
I think I might come back if I could remain hidden and 
my name unknown.” 

“We don’t know your name and we shall never ask 
it of you,” replied my master. “Come with us on the 
galley. We'll be able to overcome the guards in less 
than an hour and before sunrise we'll be on our way 
to France. We can land in some out-of-the-way spot 
along the coast and go directly to Vaucluse. The 
Count Dubois won’t get off as easily the next time as 
he did the last. There will be no parleymg with him 
again for as soon as I meet him I'll run a yard of 
steel through his vitals that'll end his career. Will you 
got” 

The “man of the island” hesitated for a moment, 
thinking. Then he laughed. 
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“No,” he answered. “It is not worth the risk. I 
shall play safe as long as I can. I know that I can 
live in happiness as long as I remain here on my island. 
I don’t want to discourage you in your attempt to 
escape, but I wouldn’t give much for your chances. 
You may get out to sea but your flight will be dis- 
covered in the morning. You have no fighting men on 
the galley and the Spaniard has almost a hundred 
trained sea dogs who will be thirsting for your blood. 
Their galley is larger than your own and it’s faster. If 
you escape it will be amiracle. If you are overtaken— 
well, you know what will happen!” __ 

He shrugged his shoulders and dropped his arms to 

his side in a gesture of hopelessness. 
~ “Ym sorry you won’t come with us,” answered Sieur 
Gaspard, “ but if we ever get back to France I’m go- 
ing to come back for you.” He saw the anxious look 
on my face. “ Time is flying. A minute lost or gained 
may mean life or death for all of us. What are your 
plans to overthrow the guards?” 

The “ man of the island ” was alert again in a second. 

“You are a soldier,” he said. ‘I shall leave it all 
to you. You speak Spanish and with this uniform you 
can deceive one of the guards long enough for Jacques 
and me to. take care of the other two. We can’t fire 
a pistol or make a noise, for that would bring the rest 
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of the pack about our heads and would warn the other 
two who are on the galley. All that we do must come 
as a surprise and must be done swiftly. If we can 
get rid of the three out there who are pacing around 
the convicts, the two on the galley won’t give us much 
trouble.” 

There was a little more arguing of it back and forth, 
planning it this way and that, until we decided that 
the “man of the island” must take care of two of the 
guards with his arrows, one after the other, in quick 
succession as fast as he could shoot. More than two 
would have been foolhardy, for there might be some 
delay in getting a good aim at the third and he would 
see what was happening and in his fright might fire 
his pistol and give the alarm to the others. 

Sieur Gaspard was to engage the third in conversa- 
tion not only to draw his attention from his comrades 
in case any mishap occurred, but also to give me time 
to come behind him and knock him senseless with the 
butt of my pistol and then to disarm him as fast as I 
could. 

Thus it was arranged and we separated. The “man 
of the island” left us with a wave of his hand and a 
smile that augured well for the success of our enter- 
prise, going about in a wide detour to get behind his 
foe, while Sieur Gaspard and I waited where we were. 
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I need not tell you that I was breathing fast and 
that my heart was pounding against my ribs in my 
excitement. I could have shouted for the mere relief 
of it more than once, for in those few minutes I have 
often thought I lived a whole lifetime. From where 1 
stood I could see the convicts lying scattered about and 
could hear the guards walking in their rounds and now 
and again see their shadows as they came between the 
moon and me. 

The sentry nearest us had reached the further end 
of his march and had turned and was coming with slow 
even tread in our direction with his thumbs stuck in his 
belt close to where his pistol hung. He was whistling 
some air or other softly to himself, more to beguile the 
time, I thought, than for the sake of the music. 

Sieur Gaspard tapped me on the shoulder as a signal 
that it was my time to act and like a shot from a gun 
I flew in a semicircle to get behind my man. My 
master walked ahead as coolly as if he were strolling 
down a street in his native town, without a pistol or 
any kind of arms. He kept well in the shadows until 
the guard was within ten feet of him; then he stepped 
forth under the clear rays of the moon. 

I had some little anxiety that we had not waited long 
enough for the “man of the island” to get around the 
band of convicts and to take good aim, I cast a hur- 
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ried glance in the direction where I expected him to 
be, and like the short quick flash of a shooting-star my 
eyes caught the picture of a Spaniard as he fell back- 
wards into the underbrush with a crackling and crash- 
ing that must surely have alarmed the man between me 
and Sieur Gaspard. 

Indeed he was more than alarmed for by his actions 
I judged that he knew he was in danger. No sooner 
had he laid eyes on Sieur Gaspard than he stopped 
short in his tracks. His fingers curled around his 
pistols firmly and he snapped out two words in Spanish 
that went through me like a cold chill. ‘Then when the 
sentry fell he half turned his head to see what had 
happened and in the next instant I saw by the crook 
of his arm that he was drawing his pistol. It was then 
that I heard Sieur Gaspard answer him and for the 
moment he hesitated. 

I had felt all along that the task assigned to me 
was not of the pleasantest—to strike a man behind his 
back—and I confess I accepted it, silently of course, 
but with great loathing; but now when I saw that within 
a fraction of a second this fellow would grow so alarmed 
. that he would either kill my master or send a signal 
through the air that\would bring a pack of cutthroats 
down upon us, I threw my compunctions to the wind 
and sprang forward grasping my pistol by the barrel. 
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I had knocked the priming out to be sure that it would 
not explode and with all my strength cracked him 
sharply over the skull. : 

On the next instant Sieur Gaspard sprang past me 
in the direction of the “‘ man of the island ”, leaving me 
to look after my victim. I stooped over him and pulled 
his pistol from his belt and then removed his knife. 
He was now unarmed and could cause us no immediate 
trouble. I was at a loss as to how I might bind him 
for I had no rope and after thinking the matter over, 
I decided that even if he regained his senses he would 
have to walk to the other end of the island before he 
could arouse his companions; and by the time they 
would be searching for us here, we would be far over the 
water in our galley. 

I therefore left him as he was. 

I skirted around the edge of the convicts who had 
not the slightest idea as to what was going on, so 
silently did we act; but Petit-André had his eyes open, 
sitting up, looking about alert and watchful. 

“Get the men ready!” I said to him as I passed. 
“The sentinels are done for! The galley will be 
cleared in a minute!” ; 

Indeed the galley was already cleared for when I 
ran forward to be near Sieur Gaspard and was about 
to come out from among the trees along the beach, I 
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heard a thud like two boards coming together and a 
body fall and by that I knew something had happened. 

The moon had just come from behind a cloud and 
the first thing that I saw was the “ man of the island ” 
stooping over wiping a dagger with a tuft of grass. 
At the same moment Sieur Gaspard came running 
from the direction of the galley breathing hard like a 
man who had done some great labor, but this time more 
from excitement. 

“Did you get him?” he asked. 

“He spoke to me in Spanish,” was the cool answer, 
“but I answered him as he would have liked to have 
answered us!” He pointed to a dark body huddled 
against a tree. 

“The other one is stretched out on the galley,” said 
my master. “I don’t know whether he will live or 
die. We can leave him on the beach. His comrades 
will find him later. We must get the men on the galley 
as soon as possible.” 

“The men are ready,” I said. “I told Petit-André 
to rouse them as I passed, but our marine is still bound 
to the tree.” . 

“We will take him along of course,” was the answer, 
“but not as a marine. We can do without his watch- 
fulness. Now, monsieur, the ‘man of the island’, you 


will come with us?” 
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‘Not for the half of France,” he replied. “ Not ou 
that galley! I know when I’m safe!” 

He laughed and waved his arm in the air like a 
man who was not to be persuaded, 

It was close onto midnight when the convicts were 
safe on board the galley seated in their places. Before 
we started Sieur Gaspard took Petit-André to one side 
and explained to him who he was and what arrange- 
ments he had decided on for the discipline of the men. 
They were to be freed entirely of their chains and as 
far as possible to be broken up into watches (that is 
after we had rowed such a distance that we could feel 
safe from pursuit from the Spaniards) like the watches 
ona ship. He explained his intentions of steering for 
Porquerrolles to find his brother and after that to go 
directly back to France. 

“After we land I shall go to the admiralty with 
you and tell them what has happened. I shall see to 
it that you will get no blame.” 

Petit-André shook his head. . 

“We'll never see the shores of France again,” he 
said: “The Spaniards will overtake us before the sun 
is half-way across the horizon. There will be no escape. 
To-morrow night we will be on our way to Spain or 
at the bottom of the sea!” é 

After that we went aboard and Sieur Gaspard stood 
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at the stern with the men facing him and explained 
the danger. He told them the reason for all the hurry 
and reminded them of the cruelties and suffering they 
would undergo if they were taken and urged them to 
row with all their strength and will until they were 
well away from any chance of pursuit. 

Then we started. The rope that moored the galley 
to the shore was cast off. One strong sweep of the 
oars and we began to move; another and the galley 
shot across the lagoon; another and another and we felt 
the swell of the waves under the prow. The men were 
as anxious as we were for they knew their peril. In 
an hour by the light of the yellow moon, the island 
seemed like the back of some sea monster, low and 
round. 

We saw the faint light of the dawn as it spread over 
the waters on our starboard bow. ‘Then the sun came 
up big and red and very hot. The island was far away 
now—a tiny speck no bigger than a man’s thumb. ‘To 
the north of it I thought I saw a bird settled on the 
waves, but when Petit-André turned his telescope upon 
‘it he shot a look at Sieur Gaspard as clear as if he 
had spoken. When it came my turn to take the in- 
strument I put it to my eye and to my dismay and 
terror I saw the outlines of the black-tarred galley of 
the Spaniards! 


CHAPTER XII 


HAND TO HAND 


Tue three of us—Sieur Gaspard, Petit-André and 
myself—stood on the after deck of the galley near the 
cabin and waited. Not one of us spoke a word. I saw 
the little captain’s fingers twitch and his chest heave 
as he looked across the water at the Spaniard. His 
face was colorless and he swayed from side to side like 
a man who was about to fall. Sieur Gaspard moved 
about uneasily with his brows knitted as black as night 
and I thought that if looks would kill an enemy, the 
Spaniards must surely die on the spot. He ground his 
fists each into a ball and when he breathed I saw the 
seams of the Spanish uniform split and tear like 
paper. 

Our men were pulling on the oars in long, even 
strokes—strong and well-timed. You could not say 


that they were nervous or even flustered, for their faces 
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were hard and set. As they rose and fell on the benches 
I saw the oars bend under the strength of their strokes 
and their muscles swell like iron. They knew their 
danger and were straining every fibre to outrun their 
foe. 

The galley of the Spaniard was larger than our own 
and fully manned. In spite of our desperate efforts 
we could plainly see that it was coming nearer and 
nearer and after a while, even without the aid of Petit- 
André’s spy-glass, we were able to distinguish the forms 
and faces of its crew. The fighting men were huddled 
on the forward deck like sheep in a pen and once in 
a while we caught the flash of a cutlass when the sun 
caught the flat of a blade, and at times we heard the 
deep-breathed “ ha’s” of the slaves and the clanking of 
their chains. 

The Spanish warder strode the length of the coursie 
whip in hand like an evil spirit. We could see his red 
turban dart forward and then back again like a flash 
of fire. The blasts of his whistle came to our ears 
only thinly through the air like the cry of a bird in 
the night; but at every blast the long blades of the oars 
glistened in the sunlight dripping wet. As they came 
out of the water the prow of the galley lifted itself 
clear out of the sea, like a horse rearing at the be- 
ginning of a race, and plunged madly forward. The 
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slaves were bursting their hearts under the lash of the 
warder; every ounce of strength was taxed to the utmost 
and with every stroke they swept closer and closer. 

“It’s endurance that will tell the tale,’ said my 
master. “If it were only evening we might evade them 
in the dark.” 

After another hour I saw that they were not to be 
evaded. They were bearing down upon us little by 
little but as surely and as relentlessly as the hand of 
fate. The fighting men had risen to their feet and 
were moving about the deck in the same restless quiet 
way that a wild animal paces up and down when wait- 
ing for its prey. 

I thought of two of their number whom the “ man of 
the island” had killed in my defense on the previous 
morning and my heart dropped to my feet (as the saying 
goes) when I pictured to myself the smouldering hatred 
and vengeance that would break forth in a mad flame 
of fury as soon as the side of that galley touched the 
side of our own. It would be a question of only a few. 
short painful moments until they would sweep across 
our deck and drive us into the sea or take us prisoners 
—and the thought of what would happen after that 
almost blinded me, for I gulped and swallowed hard. — 

Sieur Gaspard was in torment. | 

“Must it come to this?” I heard him groan. 'Then 
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he left us and paced the length of the galley once or 
twice, glancing now at the Spaniard, now at our own 
men. : 

“Is there any powder for these guns?” he asked 
Petit-André. 

The little captain shook his head. 

“Not a speck,” he said. “ Not enough to fill a 
thimble. All we have in the way of arms is a dozen 
pistols and a supply of cutlasses in the cabin.” 

“ Jacques,” said my master sharply, “go with 
Petit-André to the storeroom and bring out an ax! 
Marine! Give him a hand! Bring all the pistols and 
cutlasses that you can find and give the strongest men 
weapons! We'll meet the Spaniard at his own game!” 

I was glad of something to do to relieve me of the 
tension. When I came out on the coursie again, fol- 
lowed by the marine and Petit-André, Sieur Gaspard 
was standing before the rowers. 

- “Men! Men!” he shouted. “Stop rowing! We 
can’t get away, that’s sure! The Spaniard will be 
alongside of us in half an hour! You all know what 
that means! Death!—or a seat on the benches of that 
galley and under the cruelest masters in the world! I 
want to ask you upon your oaths, will you be willing 
to fight for your lives and your freedom if I put arms 
into your hands? Will you agree to respect my author- 
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ity and follow me if I lead you against them? If we 
overcome them will you be satisfied to submit again to 
the discipline to which you have been accustomed until 
I put you on land once more? ” 

I never heard a cheer given more willingly. The men 
stood up in their places and raised their arms over their 
heads in their zeal to impress Sieur Gaspard with the 
sincerity of their word. ‘The sound must have carried 
over to the Spaniard for in another second we heard 
a shout come from his galley. It sounded like a cry 
of victory, for they must have thought that we were 
about to surrender. 

I flew about the galley like a madman with the 
marine and Petit-André giving me all the aid they 
could. 

The galley was almost at a standstill with only a 
half dozen oars in the water to steady her and to keep 
her head into the wind. Sieur Gaspard was watching 
our progress impatiently. He measured the space be- 
tween us and the Spaniard. 

“ Jacques,” he called. “ All the pistols you can find! 
And every cutlass that you can carry! ee They'll 
be upon us in another minute! ” 

As fast as I could I ran again and again onto the 
deck with my arms loaded with weapons, which I handed 
to the marine or to Petit-André who distributed them 
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among the men. In less time than you imagine the 
convicts were armed to the teeth and sat waiting for 
Sieur Gaspard to give them the word to advance. He 
chose the men with the pistols to head the fray and com- 
manded them to arrange themselves in line on the for- 
ward deck on the side nearest the enemy. The rest of 
them he drew up in a second and a third line to take 
the places of any of the first line who might fall under 
the attack of the foe. 

The Spaniard was very near—so close that I could 
have tossed a biscuit in among the rowers. It had 
eased up in its speed and came towards us head on 
with its prow pointing to our midships as if she would 
cut us in two. Of a sudden she swung around. The 
rowers on the starboard benches drew in their oars and 
those on the opposite side held theirs against the cur- 
rent, so that before I realized what had happened, I 
saw them throw the grappling irons over our gunwale, 
and in the next instant the two galleys crashed together 
with such force that I was almost thrown from my feet. 
Then there went up a shout like a peal of thunder and 
I knew they were upon us. 

At the first onslaught a score of Spaniards leaped 
across onto our deck before the galleys fairly touched 
but they were met by shots fired from as many pistols, 
and four of them lay dead or dying and another slipped 
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between the sides of the galleys and was crushed by 
the impact of the boats. The enemy hesitated a little 
for they were not sure but that each of us was pro- 
vided with a pistol, and in that moment of hesitation 
our men let-out a roar that would have frightened the 
bravest and rushed forward against the foe—onto his 
very deck! I saw a sudden clash and heard the ring- 
ing of steel mingled with grunts and groans and above 
all the loud oaths and curses of the fighters. 

You could hardly call it a fight where men took 
careful aim before delivering a blow and where a man 
could pick out his opponent and have it out with him. 
It. was more like a conflict among wild animals in the — 
dark, for the blows were driven home more by instinct 
and on the flash of impulse than by skill of swordsman- 
ship. ‘The combat was at close quarters and at times 
the fighters were as much a hindrance to each other as 
they were a help. I saw one of our men struck across 
the arm by a stroke that was intended for an enemy 
and more than once I saw a Spaniard wounded by one 
of his fellows. | 

Now, I knew that I would be of small use in that 
struggling mass of men and if I tried to help I would 
be swept off my feet like a wisp of straw, so for the 
moment I stood helpless gazing at them with my heart 
fluttering like the rippling waters at the side of the 
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galley and my breath coming quick and short. I 
opened and shut my hands nervously like a swimmer 
grasping for a rope that was not there. I turned to 
Petit-André who stood near the cabin and saw that he 
was staring at me with his eyes afire and his face as 
red as scarlet. 

“Your pistols!” he said pointing at my belt. 

Indeed I had forgotten them entirely in my excite- 
ment but at the mention of the word I remembered that 
I had two—one from the “ man of the island” and the 
other from the Spanish guard whom I had knocked on 
the head when we escaped in the night. . 

The little captain beckoned me to a place amidships 
where we would find protection and at the same time 
might aid our men considerably. He took one of the 
pistols and I the other and we stood with the barrels 
poised on the bulwarks searching for a mark, but the 
fighters were so confused and so closely mingled with 
each other that we had to exercise the greatest care lest 
we kill friend instead of foe. 

* Crack!” went the captain’s pistol and as I looked 
ahead I saw a tall Spaniard fall forward from the edge 
of the galley in among the rowers. 

“'That’s one of ’em!” he cried and laughed uproari- 
ously. “That’s the first I’ve hit in many a year! 
When I pulled the trigger I knew what was going to 
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happen. I feel like I was twenty years younger, I do! 
‘All I have to do is to shut my eyes and I’m at sea again 
and on a real ship, 


“ Where the battle rages loud and long 
And the strident winds do blow!” 


I thought that he had forgotten the danger we were 
in for he lifted one leg and slapped his knee and let 
out one peal of laughter after the other. 

“Crack!” my pistol interrupted his merriment. A 
second before I fired I saw a Spaniard attack Sieur 
Gaspard with the point of his cutlass. At the same 
moment one of them leaped upon the shoulders of a 
companion and had his weapon raised ready to strike 
my master on the side of the head, but my shot reached 
its mark in time. It struck this second fellow in the 
middle of the back. He loosed his grip on his cutlass 
and in falling it cut an ugly gash on the face of the 
man who supported him. 

I rose to my feet and ran to the cabin and was soon 
back again with a goodly supply of powder and bullets. 
We loaded our weapons in the twinkling of an eye and 
had them ready to fire once more. 

By this time it was easier to pick out a mark for the 
fighters had become fewer in number and were strung 
out at greater length. Indeed some of them were en- 
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gaged in hand to hand conflict the whole length of the 
coursieé and when one of them was either wounded or 
killed he toppled off in among the slaves at the oars, 
who sat chained to their benches in sullen indifference 
as to the result of the fight. They cared little—the 
most of them—whether the Spaniards were victorious 
or not, for if we chanced to win it meant in their minds 
only a change of masters—slavery on another galley! 

I was deeply engrossed in taking pot shots at the 
Spaniards and had already killed my second and 
wounded my third, when I felt the galley rock under 
me and list over to the side where I was sitting. I 
looked up anxiously to see what had happened. A 
moment before our men had been fighting on the deck 
of the Spaniard and had driven them half-way across. 
In fact I began to feel very comfortable in the hope 
that the battle could not last many minutes and that 
we should soon be the victors. 

In some manner or other the Spaniards were drawn 
into a mass behind their captain who was almost un- 
assailable, for he was clad in a suit of black armor 
that turned the strokes of the cutlasses as fast as they 
were rained upon him. He lifted his sword on high; 
his men gave a shout and hurled themselves forward 
three and four deep. 

Our men were taken unawares for they were not 
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organized—fighting scattered here and there—and did 
not expect such a move on the part of the enemy. They 
were swept back by the very fury of the attack,—back 
from the deck of the Spaniard, onto their own galley 
followed by a roaring host who saw success where a 
moment before they began to stare in the face of defeat. 

The Spaniards were stopped in the middle of our 
galley by a desperate stand of our men. The cutlasses 
flashed and rang like steel on a blacksmith’s anvil. The 
deck was a mire for slipperiness. ‘The combatants on 
both sides were breathing hot and heavy like a hundred 
bellows. The Spaniards clung to their captain, circled 
around him, and looked to him to lead them to victory. 
He shouted and lunged with his sword like a demon, 
but in the midst of it all our men rallied around Sieur 
Gaspard and began to press back their enemies inch by 
inch, cutting them down one after the other and ad- 
vancing firmly and irresistibly. 

The Spanish captain saw that it was Sieur Gaspard 
who stood in his way to success. He forced his men 
aside until he came to within reach of my master and 
I think that Sieur Gaspard understood his intention 
for as the Spaniard was taking a grip on his sword 
Sieur Gaspard whirled his cutlass and struck the cap- 
tain on the shoulder with as much force as would have 
felled a tree. The blade clashed on the steel like a bolt 
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of lightning. The sparks flew around as if it were flint 
but the armor was not pierced. The power behind the 
blow however was so great that it took the Spaniard 
off his balance. He reeled and would have fallen, had 
not two or three of his followers come to his aid. - 

This was the turning point in the fight. Our men 
saw the disappointment on the faces of the enemy, and 
I am sure they knew the Spaniards were weakening. 
There was no doubt of the valor and skill of our foe.. 
Their lives had been spent under arms and they were 
trained to meet every variety of enemy both on land 
and on sea, but for months they took no form of exer- 
cise, only sat around on deck and basked themselves 
in the sun, eating and drinking to their heart’s content. 
On the other hand our men had never taken part in 
a battle before and the courage that they displayed was 
born of bitterness and hate and the wish to save them- 
selves from falling into the hands of an enemy that 
knew no kindness nor compassion. They had been 
sitting at the oars for over a month and had rowed daily 
‘for hours at a time so that what they lacked in train- 
ing and experience they made up for in endurance and 
it was this endurance that stood them in good stead 
now at the end of the battle. 

I saw them grip their cutlasses in their hands as if 
it were around the throats of the enemy. The muscles 
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of their arms and on their backs swelled and rippled like 
living writhing creatures. They began to lay about 
them, their faces white and their jaws set like blocks of 
marble. At every stroke a Spaniard fell, for there was 
no weakness—no wavering now! They felt their 
strength and were not to be denied. 

In a short time they got a footing on the deck of 
the enemy once more. Step by step they advanced as 
surely as a great mountain torrent sweeping all before 
it. Sieur Gaspard was in the height of his glory. His 
long arm flashed his cutlass over his head like a scythe 
at harvest time cutting a swath before him like a reaper 
in a field of wheat. 

The Spaniards knew in their hearts that all was lost 
but they held on like a drowning man to a piece of 
driftwood until one of them in sheer despair tossed his 
cutlass into the sea and then jumped in after it. This 
act seemed like a signal to the others, for no sooner had 
he disappeared in the water when some half dozen of 
his fellows plunged in after him leaving only a handful 
on the deck to hold the galley. 

But the captain was still alive and active. His 
armor had saved his life more than once and he counted 
himself invulnerable. In his fury he singled out Sieur 
Gaspard as the cause of all his misfortunes and strode 
up to him. 
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“You have no hired soldier before you now,” he said, 
“but a knight of Spain! I am Don Ferdinand de 
Gomez!” 

As he spoke he aimed a stroke with his sword at Sieur 
Gaspard that would have killed him had it landed, but 
my master parried it as nicely as you please. 

“And I am Gaspard, head of the house of de Maril- 
lac,” he returned, “and conqueror of many of your 
countrymen as well!” 

The Spaniard was surprised at the ease with which 
my master turned his blade aside, but he collected him- 
self and in the next second made a salute as they do 
at the beginning of a fencing match. I saw the ends 
of his lips curl faintly as if in mockery of Sieur Gaspard 
and in contempt of the smaller weapon that he carried. 

They say the hand is quicker than the eye. It must 
be so in some cases for I saw each man make a sudden 
move, then I heard the ringing of steel, and like a sheet 
of flame for quickness, the blade of Sieur Gaspard’s 
cutlass shattered Don Gomez’s sword into a dozen 
splinters and with the same motion crashed through the 
armor that covered his neck. The face of the Spanish 
knight turned white; the empty pommel fell from his 
hand clattering to the deck. A tiny stream of blood 
trickled from his neck down over his armor and he 
fell like a sack of meal at the feet of my master, _ 
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You may say that it was all over now. The few 
Spaniards that remained could not withstand the last 
rush of our men. Seeing the fate of their captain they 
ran to the edge of the galley and leaped into the sea. 
They headed for the island but I never learned that any 
of them reached the shore in safety. 

Then came an outburst such as I have seldom wit- 
nessed in the whole course of my life. The convicts 
gathered around Sieur Gaspard, lifted him on their 
shoulders and gave a cheer that rang like the blast of 
a trumpet and proclaimed that he was now their leader 
and they would follow him to the ends of the earth. 
When they let him down again he told them that the 
victory was made possible only through their own 
bravery; that if they had not been united and fought 
like true Frenchmen, the Spaniards would have been 

the victors. 

We had still some little work to do. The decks of 
both galleys were covered with the bodies of the dead 
and wounded. The former we cast into the sea and 
the latter we bound up as well as we could; then we 
scrubbed and washed both vessels clean of all signs of 
the conflict, and while we were busy Sieur Gaspard 
went on board the Spaniard and shouted: 

“Are there any Frenchmen here? ” 

When the count was taken we found that of the 
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hundred and twenty slaves at the oars forty of them 
were our countrymen and that most of the remainder 
were from Algiers and the Barbary coast. Sieur Gas- 
pard demanded of the Algerines (they understood 
French when it was spoken slowly, their language be- 
ing not altogether unlike our own) if he set them free, 
whether they could find their own land in safety. They 
stared at him in a doubtful sort of way fearing some 
trick, for they fully expected to be impressed into service 
on our galley. 

I can see them yet as they looked out from under 
their bushy eyebrows—the whites of their eyes the 
shape and color of a new moon—sullen and resigned 
to their fate; but when a dozen or more of our men 
went in among them and cut away their chains with 
axes and Petit-André and Sieur Gaspard slashed the 
grapplings from the side of their galley and pushed 
them off, a tall lean fellow (he must have been their of- 
ficer before they were captured) arose and shouted a 
command. Then they dipped their oars into the water, 
glancing at us furtively in fear lest we change our 
minds, and pulled with short quick strokes directly to- 
wards the south until they were only a spot on the hori- 
zon and then disappeared altogether. 

The forty Frenchmen whom we took aboard filled up 
the gaps on the benches that were made by our losses 
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in the conflict and I can truthfully say that there never 
existed a more grateful set of men on the earth. Some 
of them kissed Sieur Gaspard’s hands and wept at his 
feet with such feeling that he had to turn his head 
away. Others whose natures were more boisterous 
found words to thank him for their deliverance and 
told him of the hardships that they had undergone at 
the hands of the Spaniards and swore that they would 
go with him through thick and thin and would perform 
what he commanded though it meant their deaths on the 
next instant. 

It was long past noon when we got away with the 
, prow of the galley headed towards the northeast—to- 
wards Porquerrolles! 


CHAPTER XIII 


WE SIGHT A GREAT SHIP 


Petit-ANDRE showed no resentment when he saw 
Sieur Gaspard master of the galley. Indeed he fol- 
lowed him with his eyes wherever he moved like a great 
dog follows his master smiling and nodding approval 
and breaking out into snatches of song as if he were 
the happiest man in the world. At length the little 
captain could keep back no longer. He took Sieur 
Gaspard by the hand and led him into the cabin and 
told him plainly that he was glad to play second fiddle 
to a man who could fight as he did and who had saved 
them all from a living death. 

“That’s the way Jean Bart did,” he said throwing 
his arms into the air and spinning about on one heel 


until his eyes twinkled like two beads. “I saw him in 
179 
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every move you made, I did! He was a fighter I tell 
you and I don’t mind saying it to your face, so are 
you! I never saw a man step up to them as you did. 
No, siree! My eye, it did me good! Your cutlass was 
like a thunderbolt. It flashed like quicksilver when the 
sun lit on it and when it cracked against the Spaniards 
there was only one result! They fell, they did! They 
fell as heavy as lead for their song was sung. They 
were afraid of you. I know that. I saw them get 
out of your way and duck around like sheep for they 
knew what would happen to ’em when you hit ’em! 
It was fine, I tell you, it was fine! As pretty as a 
picture. If I only live to meet him that’s the way 'm 
going after old Castellanos, I am! Ill pay him as 
you paid them. Ill knock him over like you knocked 
that there captain over. He thought you couldn’t hurt 
him because he had that suit of armor over him. But 
you hurt him all right, didn’t you? ‘You hit him so hard 
that you knocked a hole through his neck-piece as if 
it had been a shell and you cut a gash in his throat 
that was the end of him.” 

We leaned back and laughed and told the little cap- . 
tain that we surely hoped that “ old Castellanos ” would 
cross his path. | 

“And you’re running this galley like an admiral,” 
he continued rising and going to the cupboard to fetch 
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something to eat. “ You’re running this galley to a 
_“T’, you are. You don’t put all the men at the oars 
at one time so they’ll pull their heads off with no 
strength left for an emergency. You divide them into 
watches so they get a rest and when they get a rest 
they come back good and strong. Eight bells to a 
watch! Whoever thought of that on a galley before? 
Noone! All these galley captains work it like they did 
a hundred years ago. Nochange! Grind the souls out 
of ’em and get more, that’s what they do and it’s all 
wrong! You are a fine captain, you are, and I’m your 
sailing-master! I’m sailing-master to the bravest cap- 
tain in the Mediterranean even if our ship is only a 
_ galley! Well, anyway, I'd rather be sailing-master 
to a man like you on a galley than to a lout on a fine 
ship and that’s the truth!” 

The little captain slapped his two hands together to 
clinch his assertion so loud and with such force that I 
thought the galley had cracked in half. Then he broke 
out into a laugh so hearty that the tears rolled down his 
cheeks and he was short of breath; and when I thought 
he was exhausted he started again to praise Sieur 
Gaspard, running on like water from a brook, repeat- 
ing himself and bouncing on his chair like a man on a 
hot griddle. 

“ There’s one thing I’d like to tell you, young man,” 
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he said pointing a warning finger at me. “ You think 
that I deceived you when I locked you in my cabin in 
Toulon, didn’t you? And you didn’t forget it for a 
long time either. ‘Well, that’s all over now, but I want 
to tell you that you deceived me worse than that! Yes, 
sir, you did! You kept silent all the time about de 
Marillac here and never mentioned a word about him— 
whether he was your friend or not! But that’s not 
what I’m coming to. What I was going to say is this: 
you told me that you were going to stay with me on 
the galley because you liked the sea, you did! All along 
I thought it was because I made it easy for you, be- 
cause I told you that I liked you! But it wasn’t that 
at all! It was because you could be with your master. — 
That was it and I want to ask you why you didn’t tell 
me all about him before? ”’ 

“T couldn’t!” I said in protest. “I didn’t trust the 
warder! ” 

“Ah, yes, the warder!” he answered as if he were 
recalling a picture from the dim past. “He was a 
bad lot, he was. He was the kind that would kill a 
man for the love of it. Well,” and he laughed again 
and began to whistle, “it’s hard to fool a boy. I 
-wouldn’t trust the warder myself! ” 

And so Petit-André ran on, forgetful of the serious 
things of the past few days. He told us more of his 
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experiences on the sea—sometimes the same stories over 
and over again until we laughingly raised our hands in 
protest. ‘hen he would suddenly turn and tell us 
something brand new. When he wearied he asked Sieur 
Gaspard of his adventures in the Lowlands and in Spain 
so that between the two I sat with my mouth open 
drinking in all that I heard, wondering if some day 
when I grew to be a man, if I might not have my share 
in such worthy deeds as well as they. 

So the afternoon and evening passed. Once in a 
while either Sieur Gaspard or the little captain went 
out on deck to cast an eye around the horizon and on 
each occasion came back with the cheering word that 
all was well—the weather fine, the sea calm and the 
men at the oars pulling in regular order. 

After the sun went down Sieur Gaspard and Petit- 
André divided the watches of the night between them 
and the little captain insisted that my master go to rest 
first after his hard day’s toil. I wanted to stay up a 
while. 

“ Sleep while you can, Jacques,” said Sieur Gaspard. 
“You haven’t had a wink of sleep for thirty-six hours. 
You’re worn out. It’s time to stay awake when you 
have to.” | 

I was a little put out, of course, and wanted to play 
my part as a man but Sieur Gaspard would not listen 
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tome. But I was glad enough to obey. When I laid 
my head on the straw pillow of my bunk, hard as it 
was, I had hardly closed my eyes before I was in the 
land of forgetfulness. 

The sun was shining in at the small window in the 
rear of the cabin when I awoke. I jumped to my 
feet ashamed that I had lain so long and hurried out 
on deck. 

The sea was like glass. You would never have sus- 
pected that there had ever been a storm so smiling and 
bright did it seem. Not a cloud appeared in the sky 
and the faintest wind blew from the north, and the 
only sound to break the stillness of the air was the grat- 
ing of the oars, the splash of the water and the seething 
of the foam as the galley cut its way through the deep. 

Sieur Gaspard and Petit-André were standing in the 
angle of the prow among the reserve force of rowers 
looking one after the other through the little captain’s 
telescope at something on the horizon that I could not 
discern. 

“Is it another storm?” I .asked coming up to 
them. 

“It’s a ship, Jacques,” said my master, “as well 
as we can make out and I think she’s headed this 
way!” | 

He handed me the glass and when I had adjusted 
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it to my eye I could see a tiny spot of white no bigger 
than my hand very far away against a background of 
the deepest blue. 

“Do you think she can see us?” I asked a little 
anxiously. 

“Not yet,” he said. “We're too small and what is 
more I hope she won't.” 

“Tt will be nearly dusk by the time she reaches us,” 
put in Petit-André. “She can’t be making more than 
three knots, not in this wind! And she’s six to eight 
~ leagues off, if she’s one! What do you say,” to Sieur 
Gaspard, “can we run the chance of meeting her?” 

“Tf she’s a Spaniard we'll be sent to the bottom as 
soon as we come within gunshot. If she’s a French- 
man there'll be some risk, too. Suppose we ease up in 
the rowing and let her come up to us? Then she won’t 
get within range much before sunset and if we find 
her irksome we can give her the slip in the dark.” 

“That’s the idea! That’s the idea!” said Petit- 
André snapping his fingers and putting the telescope 
once more to his eye. “One thing we won’t have to 
worry about. She’s no Spaniard! Tl bet on that, I 
~ will! I’m-not-a-very-particular-kind-of-a-man, but she’s 
leagues off, if she’s one! What do you say,” to Sieur 
Gaspard. “Look at her yourself. Did you ever 
see a Spaniard with sails like that‘—all white and as 
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clean as wax? No, siree! She’s a Frenchman as sure 
as I’m a sailor.” 

My master took the telescope and gazed a long while 
at the speck on the sky; then he handed it to me. 

What do you make of her, Jacques?” he asked. 

I looked again through the glass very searchingly and 
there gradually took shape in my eye the form and 
outline of a great ship—three masted and square-rigged 
—with every line as clear as a cameo. 

“Tt’s the Terrible,’ I shouted turning to Petit- 
‘André. “The same ship that we saw in the harbor of 
Toulon!” 

“ Of course it’s the Terrible,” answered the little cap- 
tain. “Of course it is. She’s as new as nails and 
there’s only one other new ship in the whole of the 
Mediterranean and that’s the Capricieuw and she’s hang- 
ing around Algiers. I know in my heart that there is 
sitting in the cabin of that there ship Captain Ville- 
main—the captain who wouldn’t take me aboard. He 
knows it all, he does! Yes, and he’ll know more when 
he runs afoul the Carlos and the Saragossa, he will.” 
He winked his eye as if it were a sly joke. “He'll 
know more or he’ll know nothing! ” 

I was nervous during the afternoon and at times 
quite excited for I felt danger hovering in the air. 
Sieur Gaspard and Petit-André were unusually silent, 
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hardly more than glancing at each other when they met 
on deck. Once or twice my master went aft and sat 
for a while in the cabin, but he grew restless and in 
a short time was up and out again pacing the deck with 
his head down, raising it now and again only to glance 
i a worried way at the ship. 

Towards three o’clock I went into the bows and 
leaned against the bulwarks. Never in my dreams had 
I pictured to myself a sight like this. The sky and 
the sea seemed to be of one color with the faintest line 
for ahorizon. Directly before us—a clear white against 
the blue—stood the ship. The hull was black but 
under her bowsprit I saw the image of some sea-monster 
all gilded reflecting itself in the water like the play 
of a thousand goldfish. On the stern rose the officers’ 
quarters, and as the ship lifted and lowered her head 
the light sparkled along the polished brass like the 
refulgence of the setting sun. Above all this, piled high 
one over the other, towered the sails, puffed and rounded 
by the breeze, white as alabaster and jutting out from 
among them like needles piercing the very heavens rose 
the masts. 

I was dreaming away as hard as I could when I 
heard my name called. Turning I saw Sieur Gaspard 
standing in the door of the cabin beckoning to me. 

- After I had drawn up a chair my master looked at 
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Petit-André and then at me that told me something 
was in the wind. 

“ Petit-André,” he said slowly, “ the T'errible will be 
within hailing distance in less than an hour. It has 
been running in my mind that she has been sent out 
to look for you—for you and the galley. That is her 
mission. Now, yonder captain—Villemain you call him 
—will demand an explanation for your absence from 
Toulon. No matter what you tell him it will be un- 
pleasant for us all. He hates you—has little use for 
you and will make all the trouble that he can. He 
will doubtless send an officer on board to investigate.” 

The little captain nodded and blinked his eyes. 

“T have heard you say,” continued my master, “ that 
Captain Villemain is an upstart and doesn’t know how 
to sail his ship. Do you think he keeps strict dis- 
cipline? ” 

“ Discipline!” echoed Petit-André in scorn, “ Does 
a court favorite know anything about discipline? He 
leaves all to his officers and they laugh at him!” 

Sieur Gaspard said nothing for a long time but sat 
still gazing into the face of the little a Then he 
leaned one arm on the table. 

“ Petit-André,” he said, “if the Cigtis and the 
Saragossa meet the Terrible they will sink her! That 
would be a great loss to France and to the king, It 
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is a crime to entrust a splendid ship to such a man.” 
Then he spoke very slowly and seriously, “ How would 
you like to be sailing-master on the Terrible?” 

“What!” exclaimed Petit-André jumping from his 
seat. “On board the Terrible? I’ve said that I’d give 
my arm to be her sailing-master, I did. But it can’t 
be done! It can’t be done. No, not under that cap- 
tain!” 

“T don’t mean under Captain Villemain,” said my 
master. “Do you think that we could manage her to- 
gether—you and I? I know how to fight a ship but 
I can’t sail one. You can!” He leaned back in his 
chair to let the words sink in. 

Petit-André turned white—as white as I ever saw 
him. ‘The only color in his face was the tiny lines of 
red veins that netted his face like a spider-web. 

“You mean 2” he stammered. 

“T mean,” continued Sieur Gaspard, “that if we 
work together we can capture the Terrible and before 
sunrise to-morrow you shall be her sailing-master!.”’ 

I was more startled at these words than was Petit- 
André. I looked in consternation from Sieur Gaspard 
to the little captain and back at Sieur Gaspard again. 
A flash of heat went over me and I drew a long breath. 

“ Tt’s like this,” my master went on. “ They'll send 
for you a little before dusk. You will go aboard alone. 
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Tell Captain Villemain that you were driven out of 
your course by the storm and had to land on the island. 
Tell him about the fight with the Spaniards but leave 
me out of it. Explain how you had to loose the con- 
victs from their chains to fight for you. But not a 
word more! Let them detain you on the Terrible! 
Let Villemain send his officers here to investigate if he 
will. If we can hold them off till after dark, the Ter- 
rible will be ours! ” 

The sharp boom of a gun rattled the door of the cabin. 

“There they go!” shouted Petit-André. “ They’re 
heaving to!” 

We rushed out and saw the Terrible not more than 
a league away with her broadside turned to us. Her 
yards were filled with men lowering and hauling in the 
sails till at length she stood like a giant skeleton with 
only a jib and the mizzen mainsail fluttering in the 
breeze. 

Sieur Gaspard ordered all the reserve force of rowers 
to take their places on the benches lest they excite 
suspicion; then in another few minutes we could see the 
sailors moving about the deck and the brass buttons 
and the shiny peaks of the leather caps of the officers 
flashing in the sun. | 

“'They’re lowering a boat,” said Sieur Gaspard. 
“An officer and two men. Now, Petit-André, don’t | 
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forget your role! We'll take care of the rest. Come, 
Jacques!” 

We stepped into the cabin and partly closed the 
door. 

After a little the boat touched the side of the galley 
and we saw the head of an officer raise itself above the 
bulwarks as he stood up in the boat. 

“Is Petit-André captain of this galley?” he de- 
manded. 

“Ah! Petit-André!—Petit-André!”’ exclaimed the 
little captain. “Is it Petit-André that you’re looking 
for? Well, it’s no use denying it! Vm your man. 
That’s me, my boy! What is your errand?” 

For the life of me I could not tell whether the little 
captain was feigning his silliness or not but he spoke 
so naturally and looked so much like the Petit-André 
that I knew that I had all that I could do to keep from 
laughing. 

“Captain Villemain of the Terrible sends a request 
that you come aboard his ship!” continued the other. 

“Ha, ha! He wants me aboard his ship, does he?” 
- said the little captain slapping his knee as if he had 
heard good news. “ Well! Well! I knew it would 
come to this! I knew he would need me to sail his ship 
for him, I did! So he’s sent for me at last, has he? 
Oh, my eye! I knew it would come to this!” As he 
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rattled on, he clambered over the side and dropped into 
the boat. “I didn’t think it would be so soon, but I 
knew he couldn’t do without me!” His voice grew in- 
distinct as the boat pulled away and I heard him say 
again: ‘“‘ I knew it would come to this! ” 

I remained in the cabin with Sieur Gaspard for al- 
most half an hour, that is until the sun went down and 
the darkness of night spread over us. At last my 
master opened the door and looked out. The galley 
was as quiet as could be without the least sign of rest- 
lessness on the part of the men although I realized that 
in their hearts they were as anxious as we were. 

“ Jacques,” said Sieur Gaspard. “ As fast as you 
can and no noise. Hand these pistols to the rowers 
on the benches nearest the cabin. Tell them to keep 
them safe and hidden. Stay outside yourself. Look 
over there! You can see their boat again! Officers 
from the Terrible! 'They’re shoving off! We shall try’ 
to get them into the cabin! While 1 am talking to 
them in here, do you get your men lined up in front 
of the door! When we open it again and the officers 
are about to step out, cover them! Don’t fail in this 


- whatever else you do!” 


I was flushed with eagerness for I now had no arial 
responsibility of my own. So with two or three pistols 
under each arm and as many more grasped in my fists 
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J went among the men. I whispered the message that 
Sieur Gaspard had given me and cautioned them to be 
as careful as they could. Then I sat down resting my 
hands idly on one of the oars looking as innocent as a 
lamb. 

Now, we had very little light on the galley—one red 
one and one green one in the bows to mark the star- 
board from the larboard, and another that hung over 
the cabin door—so that after the boat had touched the 
side and the officers climbed on deck, Sieur Gaspard 
met them with a lantern that shone brightly in their 
faces and nearly blinded them. 

They suspected some treachery for the mate recoiled 
a step and laid his hand on his pistol. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“In the absence of the captain, sir,” replied Sieur 
Gaspard, “TI am the officer in charge!” 

“‘ There was no second officer on this galley when she 
left Toulon,” came the sharp answer. “ Petit-André 
said that you were in a fight with a Spaniard and beat 
him. There are no fighting men on board and not a 
scratch on the galley. Captain Villemain thinks that 
he is lying! If it is true, tell me how you did it!” 

“Every word is true!” replied Sieur Gaspard. 
“ We told the convicts what would happen to them if 
the Spaniard took us. We knocked off their chains 
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and put arms into their hands. They fought and we 
vanquished the Spaniards!” 

The mate bit the ends of his mustache and glanced 
sidewise at the rowers. 

“Not a chain among them!” he said. “‘ Not a chain! 
There’s something wrong here, I’m sure! Never in all 
my years at sea have I seen the like of this before! 
Young man! You are one of the convicts yourself, 
aren’t you? Tell me the truth!” 

“T am,” said Sieur Gaspard retreating towards the 
- cabin. “ But Petit-André iiberated me, because I 
helped to save the galley! ” 

I saw the glint of the mate’s eye as he stared into 
the face of my master. 

“Things don’t look right here,” he said wrinkling his 
brows. “ Petit-André can lie like a whale when he 
wants to.” He turned to the other officers. “ Did you 
notice him when he came aboard the Terrible? He 
looked like a man who was relieved of a great burden 
but would not tell of it. The more I see of this galley 
and the state she’s in, the more I am convinced that 
there was no fight with a Spaniard at all! That story 
is a lie! It is more likely that you,” to Sieur Gaspard, 
“that you have led an uprising among the crew, have 
killed the warder and hold that Bie le Petit-André, 
under your threats! ” 
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The officer took a step closer to my master who 
yielded a foot towards the cabin. 

“There has been no uprising,” he said, “nor do I 
hold Petit-André under my threats! But,” he gazed 
steadily into the mate’s eye, “ you are right when you 
say that I am master here!” 

The mate drew back his head in surprise. 

“TI am not so sure of that,” he said tapping the pistol 
in his belt. “I am not so sure of that!” Then so 
loud that the rowers turned their heads and looked at 
him: “It is my duty to take you on board the Terrible 
as my prisoner! ” 

Sieur Gaspard laughed but I can tell you that my 
heart leaped to my throat and I took a firmer grip on 
my pistol. 

** Messieurs,” he said in such an even tone that I 
searcely caught the words, “ your pistols will avail you 
nothing! Look around you! You see more than a 
hundred sturdy fellows whom I have saved from death! 
Each of them would give his life ten times over to keep 
me from a scratch. At a sign from me they would be 
upon you and nothing—not even the guns on yonder 
ship—could save you from a violent death! Your very 
lives hang at this minute by a thread! You see the 
position you are in! Come, we shall talk it over in the 


cabin!” 
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With that he turned on his heel and walked to the 
end of the coursie and opened the door. 

“Your pardon, messieurs,” he said, “that you sus- 
pect no trick I shall enter first!” 

A great weight rolled off my heart when I saw the 
door close behind them for I knew that the first half 
of our game was won. 

I told four of my men to creep along the bulwarks 
and to bring in the sailors in the boat; then with the 
rest of them I stepped softly to the cabin door and 
waited. 

It seemed like an age that we stood there eae 
one deep breath after the other with our pistols grasped 
firmly in our hands and our ears cocked like a rabbit’s 
to catch the slightest sound. 

Presently I heard a hand laid on the knob and. then 
the voice of the mate loud and commanding. Then of 
a sudden the door was flung wide open and the light 
lit up their faces. . 

The mate and Sieur Gaspard came out first side by 
side with the junior officers in the rear and I saw a 
smile on the first officer’s face that told me at a glance 
that he thought he had won a victory. But just as 
he was about to step over the threshold he looked up. 
The smirk faded into a scow] and he stiffened up glar- 
ing into the barrels of our pistols like a man facing 
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death and that very bravely, but his hands nevertheless 
dropped to his pistols. 

~ It’s useless, messieurs,” said Sieur Gaspard step- 
ping forward and laying his hand on the officer’s arm. 
“You have four to one against you. Before you could 
draw you would be dead men. I warned you that I 
was master of this galley and master I shall remain! 
Come,” he said good-naturedly, “ you have been out- 
witted! Confess it. Jacques! Their pistols!” 

I took their pistols from their belts without their say- 
ing a word. They looked sheepish enough when they 
saw the trap they were in and offered no resistance 
but I thought afterwards that they made the best of 
it with as good grace as they could in the hopes that 
they would be soon rescued by their companions from 
the Terrible. 

“You'll die for this!” said the mate. 

“Tl chance it!” came the answer. 

“Do you mean to keep us prisoners on this galley?” 
asked one of the junior officers. 

“For a short time,” replied my master. “But I 
think you'll have plenty of company!” 

“Do you call this ‘company’?” asked the mate 
pointing to the men on the benches. 

“No,” said Sieur Gaspard. “J mean your captain 
and the rest of the officers of the ship!” 
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The mate turned pale and his lips twitched. 

“What!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You will try to take the 
Terrible—during the night—with these?” meaning the 
rowers. “It’s impossible! You can’t do it. You 
won’t be able to get past the watch on deck even if 
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you 

“We'll make a very bold attempt at least, monsieur,” 
replied Sieur Gaspard. ‘“ We are wasting time! The 
cabin is at your disposal. Make yourselves comfortable. 
I am sorry but it is necessary that I lock you in!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


< 


HOW WE TOOK THE “ TERRIBLE” 


THE night was down upon us as black as pitch, but 
for all that (the moon having just passed its full) we 
knew that it would soon be light again. The men who 
had helped me cover the officers kept their pistols and 
in addition I gave each of them a cutlass as I did to 
every last man on the galley. Then after the sailors 
from the Terrible were bound and gagged lying help- 
less on the deck we tore great lengths of sail-cloth into 
strips and muffled the oars. The men pulled two or 
three long strokes and then drew their oars aboard, 
letting the galley glide over to the side of the Terrible. 

We eased her off with our hands so that there should 
be no jar or grating and then making her fast fore 
and aft we were ready. 

The shrouds of the ship came down so far over her 


sides that we had no trouble in reaching them. With 
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a cutlass in one hand and using the other to steady 
ourselves a dozen or more of us with Sieur Gaspard 
at the head and I close by him, mounted step by step 
as cautiously as we could. When we reached the top 
with our eyes level with the bulwarks we stopped and 
took our bearings. It was about one bell of ‘the 
skipper’s watch, that is, between eight and nine o'clock, 
and the deck was pretty well deserted, for in all we 
could discern only four men on duty—two in the bows 
and two others at the stern near the officers’ quarters. 
The deck amidships was therefore fairly safe. 

We found the Terrible no better illuminated than 
our own galley for there hung lanterns only in front 
of the cabin and in the extreme forward part of the 
deck near the bows,’so that it was easy for us to throw 
our legs over the rail and drop in the shadow of the 
bulwarks. Then we carefully crawled along on all 
fours, hiding ourselves as well as we could beneath the 
life-boats where they hung from the davits. 

It was Sieur Gaspard’s aim to take the ship before 
the crew might become aware of our presence and with 
as little blood-letting as possible. We knew that most 
of the men were below in the forecastle playing cards 
or smoking or fast asleep and without arms of any 
kind except their knives. He told off four men each 
to take care of the watch and started with twenty others 
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to surprise the crew below. I was to remain where I 
was with the rest of our men to keep an eye on the 
galley and to give the alarm in case an emergency would 
arise. 

I saw them disappear a few at a time like shadows 
into the night and lay waiting with anxious heart and 
my ears keyed up, but for a long time I heard only 
the lapping of the waters around the sides of the ship 
and the low murmur of the galley as she rubbed against 
the Terrible. I thought that I caught the noise of a 
scuffle once or twice and a body falling, but all became 
so still again that I realized that it was only the prompt- 
‘ings of my imagination. 

Fully ten minutes had elapsed and I was growing 
very cramped when I took it into my head to stand 
up and look around, for I thought that by this time 
the ship must surely be taken and that Sieur Gaspard 
was delayed because of some small detail or other. I 
got to my feet as bold as could be and stretched myself 
to my heart’s content. Then I walked to the after part 
of the ship whistling a low tune to myself as I went. 
I felt the more confident when I saw that the two men 
who were on watch had disappeared, and search as I 
would, were nowhere to be seen. No doubt, I thought, 
they had been gathered into the net and had been safely 
put away. 
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I turned and walked back, this time on the side of 
the ship opposite to where our men lay concealed, with 
no thought of anything but my admiration of all that I 
saw and the feeling that, now that the ship was ours, 
it would prove much more comfortable than the galley. 
I was thrilled at the great size of it, the length and 
breadth of the deck (which seemed as roomy as any 
street in Vaucluse) the huge masts, and above all the 
wonderful newness of it, with everything so bright and 
clean and, withal, so mysterious in the dim haze of the 
lanterns. 

I had come as far as the mizzen mast and the main- 
sail upon it directly in front of the officers’ quarters. 
I slipped up behind it and looked about. Not a sign 
here of the two men whom we had seen on watch. For 
that matter the whole deck was as empty and as void 
as a desert. Indeed the only show of life was the light 
that shone through the windows of the captain’s cabin 
and the low murmur of voices that came from within. 

It struck me that Petit-André was in there with 
Captain Villemain and the rest of the officers and I 
thought that it would be a fine thing if I were to go 
back and bring forward the men who lay along the 
bulwarks and capture them, but before I had quite 
made up my mind I grew curious to learn what they 
might be talking about, so I stepped from behind the 
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mast and started to walk towards the door with my 
mind fixed on laying my ear against it. 

I had scarcely taken three strides when a flood of 
light poured over me like a bucket of water and I 
saw in the doorway Petit-André and the tall figure of 
a man clad in a spotless uniform with shining gilt 
buttons and a wealth of lace over his neck and throat, 
whom I judged at a glance to be Captain Villemain. 

I was in too great danger to be frightened and with- 
out a second thought I shot behind the mast again and 
in the next second was peering out at them like a bird 
from behind a tree. 

I felt a great relief when I was assured that the 
captain did not see me, but I laid it to the fact that, 
either he was looking intently at Petit-André or that 
his eyes had not yet become accustomed to the dark. 

*< Now as far as I am concerned,” I heard the voice of 
Petit-André say as merry and as chipper as ever, “ I’m- 
not-a-very-particular-kind-of-a-man, but I’d rather be 
a man before the mast on this here ship than cap- 
tain of a hundred galleys like that one over there! You 
think there’s something wrong, don’t you? You think 
I'm hiding something, you do. Well, maybe I am and 
maybe I’m not, but I'll tell you again that everything’s 
allright. Everything aboard that galley is as it should 
be and no mistake!” 
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“Mistake!” said Captain Villemain, turning to one 
of his officers. ‘‘ There is some mistake here! Some 
big mistake! Lieutenant, where is the watch? Where 
are your men?” 

They stood stock still and I chuckled to myself at 
their consternation. 

“Blow the whistle!” shouted the captain and I 
thought his voice shook a little. “Call the men to 
quarters!” 

A long tremulous blast spent itself on the night air 
but after it died away all was still again and not a 
soul stirred. 

_ “What the devil is that?” cried one of the officers 
pointing towards the life-boats. “'They are the men 
from the galley, as I’m alive! By heavens, they’re 
boarding us!” 

‘And what is this?” exclaimed another who caught 
sight of me cringing behind the mast. ‘“‘ Well, here is 
the first to fall!” 

With that he drew his pistol from his belt and started 
to take aim, but before he had leveled his weapon the 
cabin door swung to with a bang shutting off the light. 
The officers were surprised for they uttered expressions 
of alarm, but nevertheless the man with the pistol fired 
and not without effect, for I had no sooner heard the 
report when I felt my arm glow with a kind of warmth 
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and when I put my hand to it my fingers were wet with 
blood. 

“ Back! Back to the cabin and defend yourselves! ” 
screamed the captain. ‘“ The ship’s taken! ” 

I was pretty well scared, you may imagine, but at 
the same time I felt wroth at myself that I had drawn 
this trouble upon us and that without cause, for I knew 
that Sieur Gaspard had laid his plans carefully and in 
due time would have captured the officers whether or 
no. ~When I heard this last remark I looked out from 
behind the mast and saw the reason for it. 

“ Messieurs!”’ called a voice which I recognized as 
my master’s. “Stop where you are! Your lives are 
safe if you make no resistance. There are a hundred 
men about you this minute. Every man on the ship is 
a prisoner and we are in possession of the Z'errible! ” 

** Not every man!” cried one of the officers. “ Not 
me!” 

He stepped forward and raised his pistol but before 
he could fire I saw the flash from a dozen weapons and 
he fell to the deck. 

“T’m hit,” he gasped. “Here in the shoulder!” 

-“ Another shot and we’ll fire among you!” came the 
warning. “Up with your hands now, every one of 
you!” — 

The officers had the sense to see that it was all over 
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with them. ‘They raised their hands above their heads 
and stood waiting. bagi! 

“ Jacques!” called Sieur Gaspard. “ You little fool! 
Come forward! Petit-André, give him a hand to get 
their pistols! ” 

I came out from behind the mast crestfallen enough 
and walked over to the nearest of the officers. I knew 

that Sieur Gaspard was angry with me that I had acted 
0 stupidly, but he no sooner laid his eyes on my 
wounded arm when he forgot his chagrin on the instant. 
He took me by my good arm and asked me anxiously 
if I felt pain and when I told him that it was but’ a 
scratch he summoned one of his men and bade him toss 
a bucket over the side and wash the wound with sea- 
water. 

While this was going on Captain Villemain stepped 
up and said: “ This will mean a court-marshal for me. 
Can’t we come to some sort of compromise? ” 

“There can be no talk of compromise,” replied Sieur 
Gaspard. “It’s either you or us! Even if you prom- 
ised to let us off in the galley and vouchsafed us a 
landing in France, how do we know that you would 
keep your word? You'd be after us in an hour and 
a gunshot would be the end of us.” 

“We will keep our word, I swear!” answered the 
captain, grasping at a straw. 
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“You may or you may not, I cannot tell,” came the 
reply. “The truth is we cannot afford to risk it. Be- 
sides we need the ship. The king has seen fit to allow 
his judges to condemn these poor fellows to lives of 
misery and hardship. And for what reason? Most of 
them for no reason at all! Some of them for petty 
offenses that might have been well overlooked. We 
cannot return to France and go back to our homes 
again, for we should soon be apprehended and sent back 
to the galleys or worse. We cannot go far in the gal- 
ley for we should be gobbled up by some roving 
Spaniard. Do you know,” he asked Captain Villemain, 
“that there are at this minute two large Spanish war- 
ships hovering in these waters that could send you to 
the bottom before you could get your guns ready? Are 
you prepared to meet them?—possibly both at the same 
time? Does it look as if you were fit to handle a ship 
after what you have seen to-night?—when a handful of 
galley slaves could get aboard and overcome your 
watch, surprise your crew in their bunks and round up 
your officers with hardly a blow? Do you call your- 
selves seamen worthy of the name of France? Mes- 
sieurs, I am saving your lives in relieving you of your 
commands! I am saving France one of her finest ships 
in taking her from you!” 

He stopped and the officers hung their heads in shame. 
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“ We have had enough parleying,” he continued. “IT 
am going to spare you your lives and let you go back to 
France. The half of your crew will be on the benches 
of the galley within a quarter of an hour. Your first 
mate and two of your officers are there already locked 
in the cabin. Here is the key. When you go aboard 
you can release them. Petit-André, will you see these 
gentlemen to the galley?” 

With that he turned on his heel and entered the 
cabin. I followed and drew up a chair opposite to 
him at the table. We sat for a long time together with- 
out a word. After Petit-André returned and told us 
that the galley had pushed off and that everything was 
safe and sound, Sieur Gaspard drummed with his 
fingers on the top of the table; then he heaved a sigh. 

“We have done a bold deed to-night,” he said. “If 
Captain Villemain gets back to France and tells of this 
we can look out for trouble!” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE DECISION 


Durine the next few days I was as busy as a bee 
and as delighted as a bird just freed from its cage. 
From morning to night I rooted into every part of the 
ship and examined all that was new and interesting to 
me. . At times I would stand for hours leaning on the 
rail looking down into the water, marvelling at the great 
height of the ship, feeling the roll of her under my feet 
and listening to the splash of the waves against her 
sides. ‘Then I would stand near the man at the wheel, 
watching him turn it this way and that, “to ease her 
off,” he said, “ when the wind came in puffs.” Again I 
went to the bows and leaned over. Now the prow 
would bury itself deep into the water so that I wondered 
whether the ship would rise again, and when she did 
come up all covered with foam and dripping wet to the 
anchor flukes, I reckoned with my eye the size of the 


next wave and hoped that it might be more powerful 
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than the former, and when the vessel cut into it and 
sent a shower of salt spray over my face, I laughed and 
thought how wonderful it all was. 

When I tired of this I went amidships and sat 
down on a coil of rope and leaned my head back and 
gazed for a long time up among the spars and the 
broad sheets of canvas, so white, so closely set and 
high that I thought they must surely knock against the 
clouds. 

You may be sure that Petit-André was as proud as 
a peacock. He threw away much of his foolishness and 
became a sensible man again. When he had little to’ 
do he took me by the arm and paraded me around the 
ship, pointing out this and that, calling everything by 
name in the language of the sea until my head swam 
with a wealth of new words. But when he told me the 
uses of the different sails and how they acted in the 
wind and of the ropes and other mysterious things and 
I saw all in actual practice, there dawned upon me a 
certain enlightenment and a knowledge of the craft. 

At first he made clear to me the parts of the ship— 
fore and aft, starboard and larboard, then the names of 
the masts—the fore, main and mizzen, the sails that 
were drawn from the several yards—mainsail, topsail, 
gallants and royals. After I was able to distinguish 
these one from the other, he took care to enlighten me 
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on the way that they were handled in the very language 
that the boats’n used to the sailors. I stood dumbstruck 
at first for the words sounded in my ears like a foreign 
tongue, but after I heard them a few times and saw 
how quickly the sailors answered in their sing-song 
fashion, repeating the orders, I gathered in the meaning. 

“Clew up the mainsail!” “Haul in the bunt!” 
“Pass up the furling stops!” were soon as familiar to 
me as any land phrase that I had ever heard. 

We had been sailing for more than two weeks when 
one day I was passing the cabin where Sieur Gaspard 
and Petit-André were seated at the table. 

“Come in, Jacques,” called my master. “Sit with 
us a while.” 

I saw at a glance that he was in a merry mood. 

“ Jacques,” he said after I had drawn up a chair, 
“we are having a fine time of it cruising around going 
nowhere in particular. And by the way you have been 
enjoying yourself I suppose you hope it will last for- 
ever. But it’s all going to stop pretty soon. Do you 
know where we are?” 

I told him that I had not the slightest idea. 

“ Well,” he answered, ‘“ we are not far from Greece. 
We have left Sicily behind and in another few days if we 
continue sailing we'll run our noses into the Levant or 


into Egypt!” 
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I sat staring across the table as stupidly as could be, 
for to tell the truth, I had no more notion of the loca- 
tion of the Levant or Egypt than I had of the man in 
the moon. 

Sieur Gaspard leaned back in his chair and laughed 
heartily and Petit-André joined him. 

“‘ We're on the sea, anyway, Jacques,” said my mas- 
ter, “ and that’s enough for you. Well, we took this 
little trip for several reasons; first, to give us a chance 
to get away from pursuit if there was any; again, Petit- 
André wanted to give the ship a thorough test and to 
get acquainted with her from stem to stern, then to 
break in the men from the galley who were not used 
to this kind of work. But all is as fit as a fiddle now 
and we must go back. We'll run out of provisions in 
two more weeks. We must go back to Porquerrolles 
to find my brother and if we meet the Carlos or the 
Saragossa we shall have to fight them! If we sink 
them we can expect a pardon from the king. If they 
sink us,” he waved his hand, “it will be better than 
living on the galley at any rate!” 

“If it must be, it must,” I said, “ but I had hoped 
for a better ending. Do you think we can fight them 
both at once? ” | 

Petit-André jumped up like a man who had been 
shot. 
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“You can leave that to me, you can,” he said. “I'll 
fix ’em! There never was a Spaniard who could sail 
his ship like Jean Bart or any of his men. Their ships 
may be bigger, may have a few more guns! That’s 
nothing! Guns are not everything. This here ship of 
ours isnew. She has no barnacles on her bottom; noth- 
ing to slow her up. The Spaniards are slow after their 
years in America. I can draw ’em apart. I can dart 
in while you fire a broadside and come out again be- 
fore the smoke lifts. We'll lure ’em in and bang ’em 
and fly out again before they know what’s happened. 
You'll see old Castellanos’ ship go down beneath the 
waves where he thought he could send us! That’s 
what a sailing-master can do and I’m the boy for it! 


“On deck, all hands and the sweeper, 
The galley cook and the storeroom keeper!” 


Jacques,” said my master after Petit-André had 
subsided, “ there is one point on which Petit-André and 
I cannot agree. As you are a sensible boy we are go- 
ing to let you decide it. Our friend here has an enemy 
on the Carlos whom he wants to send to perdition with- 
out delay—‘ old Castellanos’, I mean. On the other 
hand I should like to get back to the island and learn 
more about my brother from ‘ the.man’ there. Which 
would you do?” | 
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“Well,” said I thinking it over, “if we meet the 
Spaniard first we may never see the ‘man of the is- 
land’. But if we go back to the ‘man of the island’ 
he may know something of these Spaniards that will 
be of great service.” 

“ Right you are!” shouted Sieur Gaspard, smacking 
his fist in the palm of his hand and laughing. “ Now, 
Petit-André, will you abide by the good sense of the 
judge? ” , 

“Tm agreed. I’m agreed,” said the little captain. 
‘It’s two against one, so I’m agreed. It’s only post- 
poning my vengeance. That’s all! Itll make me a 
bit sorry to think that we’re wasting time with the ‘ man 
of the island’, when we ought to be knocking old Cas- 
tellanos’ ship to splinters. But I understand, I do. 
‘You want to get back your brother, you do. It’s only 
natural. It’s only natural and can’t be helped. Tl 
wait, I will. The longer I wait, the sweeter will be the 
meeting. It’ll make me a bit sorry, it will, but P’ll 
wait!” 

And so it happened that we turned the ship’s head 
about and made for the west again. We clapped on 
all the sail that she could carry and steered a course 
straight for the island. The wind was fairly favorable 
blowing gently from the north and we made good 
progress. 
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On the afternoon of the seventh day I was standing 
on the bridge with Sieur Gaspard and Petit-André 
when the lookout announced from the crow’s nest a ship 
off the starboard bow. She was moving in the same 
direction as the Terrible but much slower. 

We looked at her in turns through the glass and as 
we came abreast of her it struck me that she was about 
the same size as our own ship. 

“Is she a war vessel?” I asked Petit-André. 

“No,” he answered. “No war vessel that! She’s 
just a plain merchantman and she looks to me to be 
a Spaniard! Now if we didn’t have pressing business 
on hand I should like to give her a chase. She’s headed 
home with a cargo of spices.from the east.” 

_ “ How can you tell that she’s no war-ship?” I asked 
innocently enough. 

The little captain laughed and leaned over the side. 

“Look!” he said pointing. “What do you see 
there? ” 

“TI see the ports and the muzzles of our guns,” I 
answered. 

“ Now look at that ship,” he said. “ Do you see any 
guns on her? She’s as black as ink from bowsprit to 
rudder!” 

Now, it occurred to me, first in a hazy kind of way, 
that if the stranger was a merchantman, merely be- 
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cause she carried no guns, it was a foolish thing for 
us to proclaim ourselves as we did, with the Spanish 
war-ships in the neighborhood. ocd 

“Then,” said I, “if we showed no guns and all the 
gilt-work was as black as that ship, they would take 
us for a merchantman too!” ; 

They both laughed and Sieur Gaspard slapped me 
on the back. 

“Of course they would,” he said. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“IT was thinking,” I answered, “that if we hid the 
guns and covered the ports with black canvas, couldn’t 
we fool the Spaniards? ” 

Both men studied for a while till they caught the 
meaning of my words. Then Sieur Gaspard raised his 
head with a snap and flashed a look at me that was 
as clear as words. Petit-André took a deep breath and 
puffed out his cheeks, letting out the wind in one long 


slow whistle. 
“ Jacques,” said my master, “that thought is worth | 


a hundred men! Petit-André,” he said to the little 
captain, “ Jacques has told us how to meet the Span- 
iards! We'll do it!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE STORY OF THE MAN OF THE ISLAND 


It was four weeks to a day from the time we left 
the island in the galley when we dropped anchor there 
again. 

It was now the hottest season of the year (approach- 
ing August) and the day was no exception. From the 
first peep of light the sun poured its rays over the water 
and the deck of the Terrible like molten iron from a 
furnace. The air that filled the sails only added to 
our discomfort for it blew from the south soggy and 
heavy like the breath of a fever patient. 

I was dancing with delight at the prospect of going 
ashore and cooling myself among the trees of the island 
and I think I cut a caper when Petit-André clapped 
me on the back and said that everything was ready 


and at the same time ordered a boat to be lowered. 
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I felt very much at home again when, after the boat 
was made fast, I looked around and saw the rocks and 
the tall trees and heard the birds screaming over my 
head and in my confidence I thought it would be only 
a matter of a short time when I would find the cave 
and perhaps the “ man of the island.” I strutted ahead 
with every assurance in the world and with Petit-André 
at my heels panting and puffing. We came to a rocky 
rising to every appearance exactly like the one over the 
cave descending to a wall and beneath this a sandy strand. 
I smiled quietly to myself at what the “man of the 
island ” had told me—of his utter security in his home 
and his freedom from molestation at the hands of an 
enemy—but when I saw before me the same bit of 
sandy beach ending abruptly at the rocks, I then 
ascribed his boasting more to his vanity than to his 
good judgment, but it was soon that I had to pull in 
my horns (as the saying goes) and change my notion 
of his bragging, for when we came to the point where 
we expected to enter his cave I found not the first sign 
of an openng—nothing but solid rocks covered with 
green moss and tiny grains of salt, where the sea had 
washed against it and dried out again, sparkling like 
little diamonds in the sun. 

I scratched my head and turned to Petit-André con- 
fessing myself defeated, but in the next instant I had 
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hopes again for as we advanced we came upon another 
beach much like the first. 

To make a long story short we walked the length 
of the southern coast of the island from one end to the 
other. At times I felt sure that we had come upon 
the spot but on each examination met always with the 
same disappointment as before. There was such a 
sameness about it al] that it seemed to me like a game 
that I had seen strolling players perform in the market- 
place in Vaucluse, where a man places a ball under a 
hat and you would wager your life that the ball is 
there, until the hat is removed and you are left stand- 
ing gaping’ in surprise that it has so strangely dis- 
appeared. 

It was past noon when we gave up the search and 
went back to the boat for a mouthful to eat. 

“T know him, I do,” began Petit-André. “ He’s a 
fancy bird. Dressed like a prince and roaming over 
these wild rocks with his bows and arrows. He’s as 
proud as a woman with all his finery and is as slippery 
as an eel. Sometimes I think he’s the will-o’-the-wisp, 
I do. Now he’s here; now he’s there, like a breath of 
air—and you'll always find him where you least ex- 
pect him! I’ve never seen his like in any place in the 


ie 


world 
I was about to ask him what he knew further of this 
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mysterious character when a gun sounded from the Ter- 
rible! ; 

“ Tt’s a signal to return to the ship!” said the little 
captain starting up in surprise. “I don’t understand 
that, I don’t! We still have four hours of daylight 
and they want us back. I wonder what can be the 
matter!” 

The next moment we were in the boat again pulling 
for the Terrible as fast as we could. When we came 
alongside Petit-André laid his hand on my arm and 
pointed to a skiff that was made fast at the foot of 
the ladder. You can imagine our surprise when we 
climbed on deck and entered the cabin to find the “ man 
of the island” seated at a table with Sieur Gaspard as 
comfortably as you could wish. He was dressed in his 
finest clothes—velvet breeches, laces and low shoes—and 
looked as if he had just stepped from one of the most 
fashionable salons of Paris. 

He rose and bowed smiling. 

“You thought that you could find me, didn’t you? ” 
he asked. “An army couldn’t do that! And you 
never expected to see me here. I saw you coming. I 
saw you go into the woods. I followed you both for 
I did not recognize you at first. I could have killed 
you a half dozen times. But who wouldn’t recognize 
Petit-André?. I’d know him among a_ thousand! 
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When I laid eyes upon you I couldn’t believe it for I 
gave you up for dead the moment you left the island 
in the galley. I saw the Spaniard go after you! My, 
but they were wild with fury! If they had taken you 
they would have brought you back here and roasted you 
alive! Your captain here—de Marillac, I mean—has 
just told me the story. It was a fine stroke and the 
way that Id like to do it myself. And how you got 
to the Terrible and set that young fop Villemain to 
row home in the galley! Won’t that make the Duke 
of Orleans furious! He’s Villemain’s sponsor, you 
know. And between you and me the king won’t feel 
so badly about it after all for he has no love for the 
duke or any of the duke’s favorites. If he gets his ship 
back he won’t be bothered overmuch. He'll have the 
laugh on the duke for he hates him—and with good 
reason!” 

Now, all that this man said he uttered with a smile 
and in the pleasantest manner but when he came to the 
last words his voice changed and he spoke with a cer- 
tain tenseness that was noticeable. 

“ Stranger,” said Sieur Gaspard, “for a man who 
lives alone on an island, you seem to know much of the 
world.” 

“T do,” he agreed. “Iknowtoomuch! That’s why 
I am here. That’s why I dare not show my face in 
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France!” Then after a short silence: “ Know!” he 
said. ‘ You’d be surprised to hear what I know of 
you and your family. You are Gaspard de Marillac. 
Jacques told me that much and I hinted to you on the 
night when you freed yourself from the Spaniards that 
I knew of your brother and of the Count Dubois. 
Well, to tell all that I know would take days. I know 
every detail of the count’s history and every little in- 
cident that led to your brother’s flight from Paris and 
his imprisonment on Porquerrolles at the hand of the 
count.” 

If he had fired a pistol in among us we would not 
have been more surprised. 

“What’s it all about?” struck in Petit-André. “I 
don’t understand. What’s it all about?” 

Without further urging the “man of the island” 
moistened his lips and began: 

“ Wirst,” he said, “ my name is Malsherbe—no title— 
just plain Malsherbe, For years I was apothecary to 
the king and was considered the best in my profession. 
I lived at the Louvre—lived well—ate of the best— 
dressed in the best and was well respected. 

“The Duke of Orleans—a man of great ambition, 
of great force of character—a man who liked no one 
and who hated his enemies as a dog hates a cat, was 
the eighth in line to the succession to the throne and, 
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as I afterwards learned to my sorrow, had a strong 
desire to be king. 

“One day he came to me and told me that he had 
rats in his house and demanded that I mix a poison 
to destroy them. I did so in all innocence and gave it 
to him. About a week later one of the royal princes 
who stood between him and the throne died a violent 
death but no one, not even myself, suspected the cause. 
The court went into mourning, the duke with the rest 
of them. In another month a second prince died— 
violently like the first! 

“You can judge what excitement there was! The 
suspicion of poisoning went through the court like wild 
fire. Accusations and even imprisonments followed one 
after the other but the real culprit remained above 
suspicion. 'The Duke of Orleans took such care to in- 
gratiate himself with the king and succeeded so well that 
he soon became the most influential noble in France!” 

Malsherbe stopped long enough to scan our faces. 

“Tt was at this time that your brother Romilly came 
to Paris. He had been with the troops in Austria and 
had made a name for himself. In fact it was noised 
about that he had saved a whole regiment from an- 
nihilation and turned the tide of battle against the foe. 

-I never learned the details of his act for the truth is 
that I was not interested in warfare. 
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_“The king received Romilly most graciously and 
from the first kept him near his person. Your brother 
wanted to tear himself away to return to Vaucluse but 
the king waved him aside every time he mentioned it, 
calling him a ‘home-sick boy’. Well, the long and 
short of it was that Romilly became so indispensable 
that the king made him a member of his household and 
afterwards his cup-bearer! | 

“Now, here is where I come into the story. The 
finger of suspicion had not yet pointed to the duke 
but it was swinging that way. He saw me one day in 
the corridor of the Louvre and stopped me. He told 
me blandly that he would not rest until every one of 
the princes that stood between him and the throne was 
eliminated! Then he demanded that I mix him a 
poison that would act slowly, giving every appearance 
of a natural death! 7 

“I was about to refuse him pointblank, when your 
brother passed by us. Whether he had been standing 
behind the portiéres or not I do not know, but I am 
sure that he overheard a part, if not all of our conver- 
sation. 

“The duke scowled at him and followed him with 
his eyes.. From that moment I knew that your brother 
was doomed. The duke moved away slowly and did 
not wait for my answer. 
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“ About a week later one afternoon the king sat 
among his courtiers. He had just returned from 
Versailles, having ridden the entire distance on horse- 
back. He called for a stoup of wine and your brother 
hastened to fetch it. When he was about to hand it 
to his majesty the duke stepped forward and took 
Romilly by the arm. 

“In the name of all the saints, your majesty!’ he 
cried with blazing eyes, ‘ don’t drink it! It’s poisoned! 
Look! You can see the powder floating on the wine!’ 

“The room became as quiet as the grave. 

“*Tf you don’t believe it, let some one skim off the 
powder and smear it on a piece of meat,’ shouted the 
duke. ‘Then give it to a dog and you will soon see! ’ 

“The king tried to make light of the affair for he 
is generous to an extreme, but the courtiers who were 
friendly to the duke crowded around his majesty and 
insisted. The experiment was made and in a few 
minutes the dog dropped dead at the king’s feet! 

“The courtiers rose up in a fury, seized your brother, 
ejected him from the royal presence and hurled him 
down the stairs into the street. He went to his rooms 
with the intention of returning in the morning and de- 
claring his innocence to the king. He had in mind to 
reveal the conversation that he had overheard between 
the duke and me! 
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“The duke was not the man to let an opportunity 
slip through his fingers. He accused Romilly not only 
of attempting to poison his majesty, but of having 
poisoned the two princes as well and I can tell you that 
under the circumstances the king was pretty well con- 
vinced. 

“During the night Romilly heard that a group of 
courtiers who wished to curry favor with his majesty 
begged and received his consent to go to your brother’s 
~ house and kill him, but Romilly learned of their in- 
tentions through his servant. There was no way out 
of it except by flight, so he disguised himself as a 
peasant and left the city.” 

Malsherbe stopped for a minute to catch his 
breath. 

“What part did the Count Dubois play in the plot?” 
asked Sieur Gaspard. 

“TI was just about to speak of him,’ 
apothecary. ‘‘ Count Dubois was a penniless adven- 
turer who had attached himself to the party of the 
Duke of Orleans. The count was the kind of man 
whom the duke could use and more than one under- 
hand trick can be laid at his door. Well, the duke. 
made the count acquainted with his designs to gain 
the throne; indeed, I afterwards learned that it was 
the count who placed the poison in the cup that Romilly 


> 


continued the 
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offered to the king while it was hanging near the wine- 
cask. 

“ T never saw two men so equally matched in cunning 
as the count and the Duke of Orleans and if one of 
them had the advantage over the other I think it was 
the count. He knew that he was playing a dangerous 
game and that if the duke were threatened that he—the 
count—would be the one to be sacrificed. 

“Now, the count always feigned to be Romilly’s 
friend and on the morning when he left Paris the count 
made up his mind to follow him. He caught up with 
your brother in an inn not far from the city, told him 
of his great danger, assured him that he would be 
pursued by troops and in all likelihood would be caught, 
returned to Paris and executed! He told Romilly that 
the safest thing to do was to leave France until the 
affair should blow over and in a pretended burst of 
generosity offered him his chateau in Porquerrolles as 
an asylum!” 

“T see his scheme,” interrupted Sieur Gaspard. “ It 
was to get Romilly out of the way so that he could 
demand Vaucluse as a reward for his silence!” 

“Tt was more than that,” responded Malsherbe 
quickly. “ It was to safeguard himself! He knew that 
the Duke of Orleans would blot him out like a flea when 
the time came. ‘To hinder this the count went back to 
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the duke in a few days and declared to him Romilly was 
under his thumb and that there were three or four others 
whose names he kept secret, who knew of the plot of 
the duke to kill the princes. ‘The count threatened that 
if he were harmed in any way, these others would go 
directly to the king and tell him the whole story!” 

“A clever piece of work, as I’m alive!” exclaimed 
Petit-André, who had sat during the recital of the 
apothecary’s tale like a man near a hot furnace. “ As 
clever as I ever heard of! What did he do then?” 

Sieur Gaspard leaned his elbow across the table. 

“ Petit-André,” he said, “ your aim in life is to see 
your Spaniard go down. My aim is to get the Count 
Dubois within reach of my sword! What happens else 
matters little!” 

“What became of you, Malsherbe?” asked the little 
captain who was bent on hearing the tale to the end. 
“ How did you come to be sentenced to the galleys? ” 

“You can wager that the duke kept his eyes on me 
and watched me like a hawk,” resumed the apothecary. 
“He thought that I would take the first occasion that 
offered to clear myself before the king and I assure 
you that that was my very intention. I had a hard 
time of it though, for the duke or one of his followers 
dogged my steps at every turn so one day in my 
desperation and in the presence of the duke I threw 
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myself at the feet of the king and stammered out my 
story. 

“The king was puzzled but the duke only laughed 
at me and pointed me out as the man who had supplied 
the poison to Romilly. 

“*Who else knows about drugs as he does, your 
majesty?’ he asked with his mocking smile. ‘This man 
is your apothecary and an expert in the mixing of 
poisons. He is lying to you now to clear himself be- 
fore he is found out!’ 

“His majesty was half inclined to believe me and 
wanted to sift the matter to the bottom, but the Duke 
of Orleans was too adroit. He used his influence with 
some of the generals in the army and before the king 
could take further steps he was suddenly invited to at- 
tend the maneuvers on the frontier. He was now away 
from Paris and I was at the mercy of the duke, but 
I was glad of one thing; I had sowed the seed of sus- 
picion in the king’s mind against the Duke of Orleans 
and I heard that the king said that he was sorry that 
Romilly was treated so shamefully!” 

The apothecary looked at Petit-André with 4 
smile. . 

“You know what happened to me,” he said. “ Within 
two weeks I found myself on your galley and if it 
hadn’t been for your kindness I should not be alive 
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now. ‘The warder saw that I had no strength to toil 
at the oar for I had been used to a life of ease. He 
lashed me unmercifully. Petit-André, you stopped 
him many a time; you quarrelled with him and even 
threatened him but that made him all the more de- 
termined to be cruel. So one day when we were pass- 


ing Minorca—you were in your cabin, my friend—he 
cut me so hard that I fell into a faint. This was his 
opportunity. He called the marines and with their 
help threw me overboard.” 

Malsherbe turned to Sieur Gaspard and me with a 
wicked smile. 

“You understand, now, why I killed him!” he said. 

“T came to myself in the hut of a Minorcan fisher- 
man,” he continued. “For more than a year I lived 
among them—the quietest and happiest year of my 
life, and I may say the most profitable. I learned to 
shoot and hunt and fish, to make nets and bows and 
arrows and to use them. The Minorcans are the best 
shots in the world, especially with the sling. Any one 
of their boys could knock your eye out at a hundred 
paces!” 

We sat in silence for a long while, each of us fitting 
into his life the part of the apothecary’s tale that in- 
terested him most. At length Petit-André, who had 
grown very nervous and fidgety, rose and walked to 
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the door. There he leaned his shoulder against the 
door-jamb and gazed out over the deck. 

“ How long are you going to stay on this island?” 
asked my master. 

“ Until I can go back to France in safety,” was the 
reply. 

“We are going to Porquerrolles to find my brother 
and to root out the Count Dubois; will you go with us? ” 

Petit-André turned on his heel. 

“—and forget the Spaniards?” he asked. 

“The Spanish ships are in your path!” replied the 
apothecary calmly. ‘“ You can’t avoid them. I heard 
that they left Genoa three days ago, sailing westward!” 

My heart missed a beat when I heard these words 
for they came like a sentence of death. I looked into 
the face of Sieur Gaspard and saw him exchange glances 
with the little captain. 

““ Petit-André,” he said. ‘‘ You have won the toss!” 

But Petit-André did not answer. He gave a little 
laugh and moved away. A moment later I heard him 
whistling to himself as he walked along the deck. 


CHAPTER XVII 


WE SIGHT THE “ CARLOS” 


Tux sun went down big and yellow behind a wall of 
mist, leaving us hot and uncomfortable with scarce 
energy enough to stir about. Now and then a star 
twinkled over our heads but the soft breeze stole up the — 
sides of the Terrible and across the deck like a slimy 
thing, moist and heavy. 

There was no sleeping in our bunks so we slung our 
hammocks in the open to get what rest we could while 
the sailors who were off duty propped their heads 
against the masts or coils of rope dozing and smoking 
in turns. 

At the first sign of day Sieur Gaspard piped the men 
on deck. He cleared away the doubts that were in 


their minds and told them of his plans and of what lay 
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before us. The Spanish ships—the Carlos V and the 
Saragossa—he spoke of at some length. He mentioned 
their size and the power of their batteries, the experience 
of their officers and their crews in years of warfare in 
the waters of America, the well-known ruthlessness of 
the Spaniard in battle and of his cruelty to his prisoners. 
Nor did he conceal the danger that we were in with 
such odds against us—each ship as large and as power- 
ful as our own. Then he said that it would be rash to 
run out to meet them and to try to sink them without 
some precaution, without some attempt to equalize the 
fight. But when he came to the scheme that I had 
suggested—to disguise the Terrible as a Spanish mer- 
chantman, he mentioned my name with a kind of pride 
that made me turn away and blush like a girl. 

Then we began the work in earnest and for this 
whole day and the next the ship was like an ant-hill with 
the men scurrying about hither and thither, fetching this 
and that, whistling and shouting to one another, climb- 
ing up and down so that by the way they went about 
it you would have thought that they were preparing for 
some great holiday rather than a conflict that might 
mean their lives. 

First we lowered scaffolding over the sides the whole 
length of the ship and then the men went out upon 
them with buckets of paint and brushes, while others cut 
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long sheets of canvas into strips about a yard wide 
and handed them down. These were stretched from 
the bows to the stern over the gun-ports and nailed 
fast. Then the painters covered all, both wood and 
canvas, black as a raven’s wing from the top of the 
bulwarks down to the water-line. 

I took great interest in all this and helped along 
with the rest, bustling about in glee thinking the while 
of how we would pull the wool over the eyes of our 
Spanish enemy and picturing to myself his confusion 
when we would slip up to them looking as innocent as 
a lamb but with that row of guns behind the canvas 
ready to belch forth fire and. destruction. 

Now I had them abreast of one another coming up 
to meet us with a gap between them; again I saw them 
in line, the one following the other and then in a dif- 
ferent way but always in my imagination with the same 
result—surprise, defeat and humiliation for the foe! 
But never in my wildest fancy did I dream of the end 
of it as it actually happened as you shall soon see! 

It was on the second day about noon, or maybe a 
little after, when we had the work finished and Sieur 
Gaspard, Petit-André, the apothecary and myself got 
into a wherry with a few sailors and rowed around the 
Terrible. From all sides she looked as black as night 
with the gilded decorations (which I was sorry to see) 
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completely covered and not a sign of a gun anywhere. 
You would never have thought that she was the same 
proud ship that rode at anchor glittering and shining 
in the sunlight only two days before. 

Sieur Gaspard and Petit-André expressed full satis- 
faction with the appearance of the ship and the little 
captain said that he would like to see the man who could 
tell her from a Spanish merchantman. 

My master now asked Malsherbe again if he would 
accompany us and the dapper apothecary consented on 
condition that he be permitted to go ashore and bring 
a plentiful supply of bows and arrows and what other 
necessaries he thought fit from his cave. Sieur Gaspard 
gave him the wherry with a full. crew to assist him 
and under the apothecary’s direction they went to his 
~ cave and brought enough weapons and clothing to last 
him for months to come. 

There was one little incident that I must mention for 
although it came about mainly through the conceit of 
Malsherbe, yet it proved to be of inestimable benefit. 
Indeed I may say that it saved us from suspicion on 
the part of the Spaniards and possibly the lives of all 
of us and the safety of the ship. 

When the apothecary came back from the island with 
his belongings he stored them in a little cabin near Sieur 
Gaspard. When he had put everything in order he 
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appeared on deck with a uniform of a captain of the 
Spanish merchant marine over his arm. He held this 
before my master with all the seriousness in the world. 

“The ship will be in disguise for a while,” he said. 
“ Put this on and play the part of a Spaniard your- 
self!” 

Sieur Gaspard laughed but to satisfy the whim of 
the apothecary he went into his cabin and soon returned 
dressed in the Spanish uniform. 

“You can never tell what use it will be,” said Mal- 
sherbe. ‘I have found by rich experience that when 
you play a rdle you should play it to the full.” 

All was now ready and we slept that night with the 
thought flitting through our heads that on the morrow 
we should be on our way across the pathless sea to meet 
a foe that was dangerous and crafty alike. 

I was awakened by the creaking of the capstan and 
the voice of Petit-André shouting orders the length of 
the deck. I rushed out only half clad. The sun was 
not yet up but I saw a faint light to the east and I 
knew it would soon be day. 

At length came the cry: 

“Up and down, sir!” by which I knew that the 
anchor rope was taut. Then Petit-André shouted an- 
other command and I scampered up the shrouds into 
the rigging like a monkey, hand over hand. 
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“ Set the spanker!” he called and when this was done 
the mainsail came next. As the sails dropped and were 
hauled around by the braces and I heard the call: 
“ Anchor clear, sir!” I knew we were under way. 

I was always on hand when the sails were to be set 
or hauled in, for nothing gave me more of a thrill than 
to go aloft and slide my feet along the jack-stays until 
I reached the end of the yard and could look down into 
the water so far below me, swaying gently with the ship 
and holding on for dear life. 

The wind had continued to blow from the same 
quarter (that is the south) since we arrived at the 
island but on the morning when we departed it fresh- 
ened, bringing clouds and sending long angry swells 
that lashed the sides of the ship, leaping up seething 
with foam. 

** A little more into the wind!” I heard Petit-André 
say to the helmsman after I had come down from the 
rigging. “ Keep her head away from shore. Another 
pull on the lee-braces there! Up with the helm! Half 
a turn! There she goes as pretty as any picture that 
you'd care to lay your eyes on!” ‘To Sieur Gaspard 
who was standing at his elbow: “ Did you ever see a horse 
obey his bridle the way that this ship answers her helm? 
Look at her heels! Do you see how she cuts the water? 
Why she’s like a knife, she is!_ She’s not too long, either. 
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The long ships are all right when you are at sea—espe- 
cially in the Atlantic—where there’s one high wave after 
the other day in and day out. They’re fine for that, they 
are. It makes them ride easier when they’re long, but 
they’re not much good for quick turns and easy maneu- 
vering. No, siree! That’s where the long ship’s 
clumsy. Give me the short one every time for sharp 
work, where you have to run in and out again like 
lightning. Why, I could turn this here ship on the 
palm of my hand, I could. Wait till we meet the 
Carlos with old Castellanos on board [ll show you what 
she can do! Ill make their eyes stare out of their 
heads, I will. TIl show ’em a trick or two that they 
don’t know of!” 

So we sailed on with the head of the ship towards 
the northeast with the fresh breeze off our starboard and 
every stitch of canvas set to drive her forward. 

It was on the second day after we left the island 
when I was leaning on the lee rail gazing into the waves 
and talking to Malsherbe about his life on Minorca that 
the man on the lookout sang out in a long drawl: 

“ Sail ho! ”: . 

Petit-André was on his toes in a second, his little 


round face as red as a berry and his eyes twinkling like 
two stars. 


“Where away?” he shouted. 
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“ Straight ahead, sir! She’s coming towards us!” 

Petit-André’s mind worked like a flash. He turned 
to the man at the wheel. 

“Bring her closer into the wind!” he ordered. 
“That’s it. Hold her there now. Don’t let that fel- 
low get to the weather side of us on your life! A little 
slack on the braces there. Fine, my boys, fine!” 

I think that the little captain was the only man on 
our ship who showed no agitation. He strode along 
the deck cooler and more collected than I had ever seen 
him, giving a word of encouragement here and a nod 
of approval there like a man who pats his dog on the 
‘ head because of new tricks that he has learned. He 
scarcely cast his gaze in the direction of the stranger 
but I noticed that his eyes ran over every yard and every 
piece of line and sail on our own ship ready to correct 
the slightest flaw. 

The little apothecary turned as white as one of the 
sails but I do not think that he was afraid. He stood 
irresolute for a second and looked out over the sea. 
Then he turned and went straight to his cabin. In a 
few minutes he appeared with a new hat of black velvet 
on his head and a long red feather in it that stuck out 
in front like a warning finger! In his hand he carried, 
his bow and a bundle of arrows. Like a cock-o’-the- 
walk he strutted between us and without a word or 
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even a smile he mounted the shrouds and took his place 
in the cross-trees. 

Sieur Gaspard stood on the poop-deck with the glass 
in his hand which he raised now and again to his eye 
and looked at the oncoming ship. I saw that he was 
very impatient for between his observations he clapped 
the instrument shut and paced up and down with short, 
quick steps. From his nervousness I judged that his 
heart must be pounding at his ribs like a hammer and 
I knew that he hoped that this strange ship would prove 
to be one of the Spaniards and that we might meet it 
and have it over with. , 

‘At length he went down among the gunners and 
looked over the primings and asked the men in turn if 
they had everything ready to fire on a moment’s notice. 
Then he bade them lie low and not let the stranger 
suspect that we had more of a crew than a merchant- 
man would be like to carry. 

Without a word of warning Petit-André let out a 
whoop and spun in a circle on his heel and snapped 
his fingers like a gypsy dancer. : 

“It’s the Carlos as ’'m a man!” he cried. ‘“ Look 
at her sails! Gray and dirty as they can be! Long 
years in the tropics under a hot sun does that, it does! 
Patched and sewed till they’re almost new again. And 
look at her sides! The paint’s gone till she’s as bare as 
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abone! The wind and rain have played on that ship till 
she’s as weather-beaten as the side of a cliff! Oh, my 
eye! ‘To think that the day has come—the day I’ve been 
waiting for for years, dreaming about, wishing for with 
heart and soul! And to think she’s alone. The Sara- 
gossa’s not in sight either. She'll have to stand the gaff 
without any help! Don’t I know that ship, though! I 
feel now as if I were on board of her at this very minute 
and I can see the scowling face of her captain—old Cas- 
tellanos—bitter and cruel as they make ’’em! He'll go 
down to-day, he will! He’ll go down to Davy Jones’s 
locker where he ought to have gone years ago to join 
the poor souls that he sent there himself! The crack on 
my head that he gave me will be paid for to-day with 
interest at a thousand per cent.! I'll live again, I will, 
when I see that ship lower her head in shame and sink 
beneath the waves and take with her the worst Spaniard 
that ever trod the quarter-deck!” 

He said much more that I cannot recall but I remem- 
ber that he was interrupted by a call from the apothe- 
cary. | 

“There goes her colors!” he shouted from above. - 

Sure enough we could see without the aid of the glass 
the yellow and gold of Spain flung out to the breeze 


like a defiant challenge. | 
“The colors of her trade!” called Petit-André with 
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his finger in the air. ‘The colors of murderers and 
butchers! ” 

The tone of his voice pierced me like a stab but in 

the next moment Sieur Gaspard bade me to run to the 
lockers and bring out the Spanish flag that was there 
and to run it up at the halyards. I was glad to have 
something to do, for the words of the little captain set 
me trembling with excitement. 
' When I came back again I saw that the apothecary 
had come down from his perch in the cross-trees and 
was standing between Sieur Gaspard and Petit-André 
—all of them looking at the Spaniard with worried faces 
_and the little captain biting his nails and his face twitch- 
ing like a jelly-fish. 

We were within a mile of our enemy but still out 
of range. I had hardly set my eyes on her when I 
saw a puff of white smoke and heard the “ boom” of 
one of her guns. 

“It’s a signal to heave to!” exclaimed Petit-André 
in a husky voice. “ That’s craft and cunning for you! 
Old Castellanos trusts no one! He’d suspect his own 
father, he would. He wants us to heave to out of 
range of the guns! That’s playing it safe and that’s 
why the old fox has stayed afloat so long! Are you 
going to do it?” he asked Sieur Gaspard. “ Are you 
going to heave to a quarter of a mile out of reach 
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of him or are you going to run in and take a shot at 
him?” 

Before my master could answer the apothecary laid 
his hand on his arm and pointed to the Spaniard. 

“ Signals!” he said. 

“Signals!” repeated Petit-André. “I don’t know 
a thing about them! If we can’t answer them old Cas- 
tellanos will know that we are not Spaniards and we’ll 
have to fight it out with him. Our disguise isn’t worth 
the snap of your fingers! And while we’re at it the 
_ Saragossa will come up and join him! Well, we’re in 
for a fight! 'There’s no denying that!” 

I felt their anxiety to the tips of my toes. I looked 
from one of them to the other and tried to read their 
faces. The apothecary was staring at the Spaniard in 
a casual sort of way as if it made no difference to him 
what would happen. He took hold of his mustache 
with his thumb and forefinger and twirled it once or 
twice. 

“T have not lived on the island in vain,” he said. 
“Those signals are as plain as day. Two blue flags 
followed by a white one and then two red ones and 
a green mean that you are to heave to out of range 
and for the captain of this ship to come over to the 


Carlos without delay!” 
_ With these words like a play actor who had finished 
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his part the little apothecary turned, walked across ‘the 
deck and mounted to his place in the rigging. 

Sieur Gaspard hesitated. He looked over the uni- 
form that he wore—the uniform of a captain of the 
Spanish merchant marine that Malsherbe had advised 
him to -wear—then at Petit-André. He knitted his 
brows for a second and then said: 

“ Heave her to! Ill do it!” 


= CHAPTER XVIII 


“ec 


THE FATE OF THE “ CARLOS” 


THERE is a certain instinct among seamen that tells 
them what to do and I am sure that Petit-André had 
scarcely given the word to go aloft and shorten sail 
when every man on board leaped onto the shrouds as if 
his life depended on his alertness. I never saw the 
canvas tucked away more quickly and the ship trimmed 
with such thoroughness and indeed (as I afterwards 
learned) the Spanish captain made mention of this to 
Sieur Gaspard while he was on the Carlos. 

The three of us went into the cabin while the men 
were aloft and my master laid his plans before Petit- 
André in a few short sentences. He said that he was 
going aboard the Carlos and carry out his pretense of 
being a Spanish captain as well as he could, in the hopes 
that he would come off successful. Petit-André was to 


remain on the Terrible and keep a watchful eye on the 
245 
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enemy and as soon as Sieur Gaspard was seen to enter 
the cabin of the Carlos, Petit-André was to work his 
ship in closer to the foe little by little so as to excite 
no suspicion until he was well within range. All the 
men were to stand by the guns ready for instant action. 
At a sign from Sieur Gaspard they were to fire with- 
out fail whether he was still on the Carlos or not. He 
might be discovered and held a prisoner. In that case 
they were to take no regard for him, but were to sink 
the Spaniard without hesitation. 

Petit-André promised that he would follow these in- 
structions to the letter and with that we went out on 
deck again. While the boat was being made ready I 
noticed that the enemy had already shortened sail and 
stood (as we did) with only the mizzen mainsail and 
the jib easing and drawing in the wind but still out of 
range. 

Sieur Gaspard stepped into the boat and I followed. 

“Where are you going, Jacques?” he asked me with 
some sharpness. 

“T rode with you into Vaucluse,” I said, “and I’m 
going with you now!” 

He laughed a little but made no objection so T sat 
down beside him. 

As we pushed off from the Terrible he saw that the 
men were nervous. — : : 
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“Easy,” he cautioned. “Take your time! Don’t 
let them see that you’re anxious! While I’m aboard 
the Carlos don’t utter a sound! A single French word 
will bring them down upon us like a bolt of lightning!” 
And just before we touched the side of the Spaniard: 
“Tf I am not back in half an hour, row back to the 
ship!” 

I had kept up my courage pretty well but I can tell 
you that when I saw Sieur Gaspard turn his back and 
‘mount the ladder of the Carlos and disappear from 
sight, a great lump came into my throat and the black- 
ness of despair took hold of me. I looked up along the 
side of that ship, so gray and worn by the splash of 
the waves, and inspected every plank and board, every 
sail and spar that had brought her safely across the 
Atlantic. I took my clasp-knife from my pocket and 
began to dig into the green moss that had grown at 
the water’s edge and with every stab I- hoped that I 
might cut a hole into her big enough to send her to the 
‘bottom. 

All this seems foolish to me now as I write it—and 
childlike you would add—but I knew that my master 
was up there in the cabin among the officers of the 
‘Carlos who were snapping at him like dogs baiting a 
bear. I could see him smiling, matching his wits with 
theirs, turning aside their questions with a laugh when 
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they pressed him too hard, holding himself in restraint 
and feigning to be at his ease when he was writhing 
in his soul, trusting in his ability to deceive them. 

We sat in silence—the five of us in the boat—not 
daring to look into each other’s faces much less to talk. 
I shot a glance at the Terrible and ran my eyes over 
her deck. Not a sailor, not even Petit-André could I 
see. The whole ship seemed to have been deserted by 
its crew but as I measured her distance with a sharp 
cloud on the horizon as a background she appeared 
to me to move—very slowly of course—nearer and 
nearer. 

It struck me as being a very long time as I sat there 
watching the Terrible, knowing that the master-hand of 
Petit-André was at work, when I heard the sound of 
voices sharp and crackling—on the deck over our 
heads. Then came the noise of footsteps and the voices 
again, only nearer. 

I looked up slowly and saw Sieur Gaspard standing 
on the edge of the deck with one hand on the ladder . 
ready to descend. A small man in the uniform of a 
captain of the Spanish navy—brass buttons and a gold 
laced cocked hat—and with a long wiry mustache 
streaked with gray faced him rattling away in Spanish 
as hard as he could, smiling and frowning in turns and 
looking into the eyes of Sieur Gaspard like a tiger about 
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to spring at its prey. My master kept moving away 
all the time that he was speaking, coming down the 
ladder one rung after the other very deliberately but 
with his face turned upwards towards the captain. We 
waited, breathlessly. 
_ At length he reached the boat and placed one foot 
in the stern. For the first time the Spaniard took his 
gaze off my master and lifted his head. He caught 
sight of the Terrible which was now within easy hailing 
distance. His face dropped as if he had been hit with 
a club. Then he turned red and bit his lips and I 
saw the veins stand out in his neck and throat. He 
snapped a few words to an officer who stood at his 
elbow and for the moment I thought he would burst 
with anger. Then he shouted something to Sieur Gas- 
pard who waved his hand and answered. [ do not 
know what he said but the Spaniard must have been 
touched to the quick for he laid his hand on his pistol, 
drew it and raised his arm to fire! 

In my fear I lowered my head between my shoulders 
and looked sidewise at my master. 

“ For your lives, men!” he said. 

The boat jumped forward under the oars, but there 
came no report from the captain’s pistol. I risked look- 
ing up again and saw him grasping helplessly at the 
‘rail with his mouth wide open and his eyes turned up- 
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wards in the agony of death! In his chest directly 
over his heart stuck one of the apothecary’s arrows and 
I noticed that the feather in it was the red one that 
he had worn in his hat earlier in the day! Two or 
three officers came running forward to catch their com- 
mander, but before they could reach him he pitched 
headlong and tumbled into the sea! ; 

In the next second we were far enough from the 
Carlos to look across her deck and to see her men 
running hither and thither in mad confusion, shouting 
like parrots in the woods and once or twice I thought 
I saw lighted matches through the ports as they touched 
the fuses in the guns. I looked anxiously towards the 
Terrible and saw the glint of steel as long knives thrust 
themselves through the canvas and in another instant 
the shining muzzles of the guns. I shut my eyes and 
waited but before I could count five I heard a roar 
like the charging of a thousand mad bulls and I knew 
that Petit-André had not failed us! 

Our boat trembled like a cork but the men held their 
oars. When [I looked around again I saw nothing of 
_ either ship,—only a dense cloud of smoke with the heavy 
odor of burnt powder curling and rolling over the sea 
like a death shroud. 

When we reached the deck of the Terrible we found 
Petit-André on the bridge as cool as an admiral while 
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the apothecary was still perched in the cross-trees look- 
ing intently out over the water. 

“The debt is paid!” said the little captain taking 
our hands in his. “The debt is paid! Old Castellanos 
is gone and the Carlos is breathing her last!” 

I was surprised that he showed no emotion for I had 
expected an outburst. He stepped down among the 
men and ordered them to clap on all sail as fast as 
they could. As the wind lifted the smoke and the 
Terrible gathered headway under more and more canvas 
we could distinguish the pride of Spain—the victor of 
many bloody battles—listing to leeward. The main 
and mizzen masts were cut away at the deck and the 
officers’ quarters a mass of wreckage with hardly a 
stick left standing. A great hole was torn in her side 
and as the waves dashed against her and leaped into 
it I thought of wolves gathering in at the death, leap- 
ing and snatching at their prey! 

We leaned over the rail of the Terrible to watch the 
Carlos as she slowly sank beneath the waves. Then like 
@ warning voice came the call of the lookout: 

“Sail ho!” 

Within full view, every sail drawing in the wind, 
straight in our path stood the Saragossa! 


CHAPTER XIX 


BROADSIDEsS! 


Tue nerves of us all were pretty well frayed and 
ragged and as tense as fiddle-strings not only on ac- 
count of the great danger we had been in but also 
because of the part that we had to play and our con- 
stant dread lest the Spaniard discover us before we 
could deliver the fatal blow. But now that it was all 
over and we saw our enemy floundering in the water 
like a huge whale that had received the death-stroke, 
our men found relief in a hearty shout in which even 
Sieur Gaspard and Petit-André joined. 

There was no need for concealment now for the 
Saragossa must have plainly seen what happened to 


the Carlos and if she ‘did not see it, she at least knew 
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that her consort was down and that we—merchantman 
as we seemed to be—had done it. 

The men were active once more, running about in 
their eagerness to put everything ship-shape, reloading 
the guns, drawing the sails and clearing the deck of all 
movable things, for we expected to fight the Saragossa 
at close quarters and there was a possibility that we 
might be boarded. 

The first thing that I did after we came aboard and 
I found myself free was to run to the lockers and then 
with the French flag in my hands I hauled the yellow 
and gold of Spain to the deck and raised our own 
colors instead. This brought another cheer from the 
crew and [I think it put considerable spirit into them, 
for when I came forward Sieur Gaspard greeted me 
with a nod of approval and Petit-André slapped me on 

the shoulder. 

_ I stood a while with them as they went over their 
plans for the conflict and then when they had agreed 
on all the details Petit-André turned to the man at the 
wheel. 

-“ Keep her dead on—dead on!” he ordered. “ Just 
as if we were going to run her in the nose. Don’t let 
the Don get an inkling of what we’re going todo! He’s 
thinking hard now, you can bet! He’s puzzled, too. He 
saw what happened to the Carlos but he can’t fathom 
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it. He was close enough to see us crack him and he’s 
worried, I can tell you!” To Sieur Gaspard: “ Did 
you see his little game? Did you see it? It was pretty 
clever at that! They knew that there was only one 
French ship in these waters and they didn’t want to 
scare it off or run it into port so they separated—the 
Carlos and the Saragossa—separated with a well laid 
scheme at the back of their heads! They thought that 
if they came up one at a time that we wouldn’t run 
away because it would be one ship against the other— 
an equal fight! The Carlos was to engage us—hold _ 
us off in a running fight—with the Saragossa nowhere 
in sight! Oh, my eye! And when things got pretty 
hot the Saragossa was to come up and polish us off! 
‘A great idea! A great idea, I say, and how it worked! ” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Jacques’ suggestion to disguise 
the Terrible,” said Sieur Gaspard, laying his hand on 
my arm, “we should be in a bad fix now!” 

“We would!” agreed Petit-André. ‘“ That’s a fact. 
But they wouldn’t have beaten us! Not with the two 
of them together! Those old tubs are befouled and 
water-logged. I’m sorry in a way that we didn’t have 
time to show old Castellanos how to maneuvre a ship 
before we sent him to the bottom! We've got to 
maneuvre now though when we engage the Saragossa 
and I’m going to show you how you can knock her into 
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a cocked hat and keep away from her at the same time. 
I can do it as I’ve told you often before and now’s my 
chance to prove it! I know these Spanish ships. 
They’re all alike. They’re built for heavy work. 
They’re made to carry big guns but they’re like ele- 
phants, they are. But this here ship—the Terrible, I 
mean—is like a lady, like a dancer. She can skip and 
hop around as light as a feather but with all that she’s 
got the stuff in her!—Keep your eye open there! Can’t 
you see that the Don is trying to get to the weather 
- side of us? Don’t give him an inch! Up with your 
helm a bit and dead into him!” 

The Saragossa was tearing along like mad. As I 
watched her prow dig into the waves so deep that her 
bowsprit almost touched the water and then rose up 
again ready to cut into the next swell, I pictured to 
myself the anger and the venom that were welling in 
the minds of all cn board her; of how the captain and 
the officers must be gritting their teeth in rage at the 
loss of the Carlos, and the vengeance they were planning 
against us. 

The two ships were fairly close—not more than half 
a league apart—and the same anxious nervousness laid 
hold of us as it did before we settled with the Carlos. 
Petit-André stood alongside the steersman, standing on 
one foot then on the other, but with both eyes fastened 
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on the enemy to anticipate his every move. The apothe- 
cary remained in his perch in the cross-trees and never 
came down, not even for a moment, to ask us a ques- 
tion nor to stretch his legs on the deck. I do not know 
whether it was because he held his life so lightly that 
‘he did this, or because his vanity and love of display 
impelled him to remain in so perilous a position, but 
from what I knew of him J thought it was the latter. 

I reminded Sieur Gaspard—for I saw that his mind 
was on other things—that he still wore the uniform 
of a Spanish captain and that it might cause confusion 
in the struggle with the Saragossa, so without a word 
he went straight to his cabin and came out again dressed 
like one of the seamen. I knew by that that he was 
going to join in the fight if it came to a hand-to-hand 
conflict. Then he went down among the gunners as 
he did before and after that paced the deck in quick, 
short treads as if he were anxious to tear at the 
enemy. 3 | | 

I had seen him in such moods before and I knew 
what was in his thoughts. But to-day above all others 
he was to make the greatest effort of his life. "We were 
to take the Saragossa bag and baggage and bring her 
back to France trailing at our heels as a prize of war. 
Outcasts as we were, no doubt under the sentence of 
death, what king could refuse us pardon, yes, high 
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honors, in the face of a victory over such formidable 
odds—over two of the ca ships of the Spanish 
navy? 

The voice of Petit-André shot along the deck like the 
crack of a whip. 

“Ready all! ‘At your braces there! Now! Up 
with the helm! Hard up, I say! Run her into the 
wind!” 

The Terrible slackened in her speed a bit and swung 
around as if she were going to pass the Saragossa far 
to windward. But the Spaniard, who was determined 
to outguess us, saw the move and in an effort to keep 
out of a dangerous position turned his ship away from 
us and began to run to leeward in the hopes that he 
might bring her back again later on and overcome his 
disadvantage, but as soon as Petit-André had the Ter- 
rible under full speed he, to the surprise of the enemy, 
turned his ship in the same direction as the Saragossa 
but with so great speed (the wind was directly behind 
us) that we flew across his bows like a race-horse. In- 
deed we passed so close that we could plainly read the 
letters “SAR AGOSS A” under her bows and dis- 
tinguish the image of Neptune, chipped and marred 
by age. 

‘At this Sieur Gaspard let fly the whole battery of 
guns on the starboard side of the ship. I felt the Ter- 
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rible lurch under my feet from the force of the ex- 
plosion and had to cover my ears with my hands to 
lessen the roar. When I looked over at the foe and 
before the smoke hid her from sight I saw the bulwarks 
shatter into great splinters from the prow to the waist. 
~The foremast shivered and rocked this way and that 
for a moment, like a tree that had been cut away at 
the roots, and then it fell across the deck tearing and 
ripping the shrouds and sails into shreds. It came 
down with a crash. Then it balanced itself on the edge 
of the deck with two-thirds of it hanging out over the 
water like a seesaw and finally it slid point downwards 
into the waves. 

What other damage we did I could not see for the 
smoke of our guns hid the Saragossa from us for a 
time, but I am sure that we must have killed a score 
of men and wounded twice as many more. 

The Spaniards were not asleep, for as soon as we 
had fired at him, he brought his guns into action and 
fired a broadside at us, not thirty seconds after our own. 
Hither we were moving too fast for him to take a good 
aim or because his men shot hurriedly his efforts did 
us little damage. A spar was cut away from the mizzen 
mast and a large hole torn in the mainsail but that 
was all. 


_ We had drawn first blood and, as the apothecary said 
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afterwards, we had drawn a bucketful. As the Ter- 
rible sped along with the wind and we looked back we 
could see the whole crew of the Saragossa hard at work 
clearing her deck and cutting and mending the broken 
lines and the sails that we had damaged. 

Petit-André’s eyes were twinkling like fire. He 
shifted his feet and spun around several times, snapping 
his fingers as if he were accompanying a tune. 

“ How is that for you, Jacques?” he called to me. 
“Did you see us cut across ’em? They didn’t expect 
it either, did they? And they’re bigger than we are, 
too! The Saragossa’s heavier in guns and men but did 
that count? Did it mean anything when their shot 
went flying through our rigging? Nota bit of it! It 
was no more dangerous than a bird in the air, was it? 
It’s the shots that hit that count, as I think I’ve told 
you before. It’s not me that said that first. It was 
Jean Bart. That was Jean Bart’s religion, it was. A 
crack in the eye is worth a slap on the back every time, 
especially if you crack ’em before they slap you! Any 
boy knows that! ‘There’s no sense in standing off and 
thundering away! You get hit as often as the enemy 
when you do that! That’s the way the Spanish and the 
English fight! They don’t think they’ve won a vic- 
tory until they get a black eye themselves! 'That’s all 
wrong, that is. Why, I’ve seen ’em limp into port 
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more dead than alive, masts gone, sails in pieces, holes 
stove in ’em, cabin shot away and half of the crew 
killed or wounded, saying that they’d won a great vic- 
tory! That kind of thing makes me laugh, it does. 
They call that fighting! Of course that’s fighting! 
It’s bulldog fighting! Any fool can hold on with his 
teeth while the other fellow is knocking his brains out! 
Bah!” He snapped his fingers contemptuously. 
“They don’t know yet that you can fight with sails 
as well as with guns! Give me the ship that fights like 
a fencing-master every time. Save your own hide 
whenever you can, says [! And besides it gives you 
time to let your guns get cool and it makes the other 
fellow nervous. And when he’s nervous, what does he 
do? Why he’s all keyed up and when you come into 
him he lets go before he’s ready and nine times out 
of ten that’s what loses the fight for him. Now, look! 
We’re going to swing around and come alongside the 
Saragossa. You'll have to keep your eyes peeled for 
the shots will be flying around your head like hailstones. 
Keep low and out of harm’s way if you value your life. 
Down with the helm there! Turn her about and bring 
her into the wind’s eye! ‘A strong pull on the leeward 
braces and as fast as you can! See how she acts, 
Jacques? She’s as touchy as an old mare! You could 
turn this ship with a straw for a rudder, you could! 
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Steady there! Luff! Luff! That’s the fine boys. 
She’s off again! Look how the sails pull! Every one 
of ’em as full as a bag of meal! The Saragossa is a 
league away now but we'll catch her within half an 
hour or I don’t know my name!” 

Of a sudden he started to sing, roaring in my ears 
like the blast of a trumpet: 


“ The wind blew shrill. 
The cannons boomed. 
The deck was covered with slain! 
We headed her in. 
A broadside roared. 
And we headed her out again! ” 

Almost in keeping with the words a heavy puff of 
wind hit the ship and listed her far to leeward. The 
masts yawned and the tackle cracked and grated so that 
I thought the braces would snap. 

“* Kasy there!” he called. “Keep an eye on the 
puffs!’ Pay her out when they come! Don’t risk a 
piece of cord! We need ’em all!” 

I was thrilled to the bone. In spite of his volubility 
Petit-André was a sailor every inch of him. He felt 
every throb and motion of that ship as keenly as if it 
were a part of his own body. 7 

Took at the Saragossa now!” he said after the Ter- 
rible had righted herself. “'They’re scared on that 
ship—scared as crows! They don’t know what we’re 
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going to do and they don’t know what they’re going 
to do themselves! We're right back of ’em now— 
straight in their path and running two knots to their 
one! They think we're going to get to their windward 
and blow ’em out of the water but we’re not! No, 
siree! We're going to keep to leeward and sweep her 
from stem to stern and when we do, we’re going to lock 
horns with her and fight it out on her decks and she'll 
be a good one if she comes off with half a dozen men 
alive!” 

I thought that Petit-André was a little blood-thirsty 
and I told him so, but he only puffed out his round 
face, spat on the deck and winked at me out of the 
corner of his eye like a bird on a perch. 

But he was right when he said that the officers of 
the Saragossa were jumpy. We had no sooner come 
within range when they fired a stern-chaser at us but 
the shot struck the water in front of us and caromed 
over a wave or two and sank into the sea. 

Within a half hour we were ready to come along- 
side and in this maneuvre Petit-André took the wheel 
himself for he knew that it had to be done with the 
greatest precision or ill might result instead of good. 
He put the helm over just as we were so close to the 
Spaniard that I could have tossed my cap onto his deck, : 
and ran alongside. When the waist of the Terrible was 
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even with the stern of the Spaniard Sieur Gaspard was 
ready with the guns. He had ordered the men to fire 
high and to try to clear the decks and at the same time 
to keep the hull intact so that he might save the ship 
as a prize. 

It was our intention to dazzle the Don with our fire | 
and then in the same movement run in against him 
and board the Saragossa before he could rally his men. | 

Our hearts were in our mouths again for when we 
came in close to the Saragossa she turned her head a 
little into the wind and with the same movement edged 
away from us for they suspected what we were going 
to do. It was a turn we had not counted on and dis- 
concerted us to some extent for when we came abreast 
of her she was heading away from us with considerable 
speed. Sieur Gaspard held his fire and in the next 
moment we noticed that we were slowing up for the 
broad sails of the enemy cut the wind from the Terrible. 
_ We were now in considerable danger and the Span- 
iard saw it. I dodged behind the bulwarks like a mouse 
running to cover and before I could draw my breath I 
heard their guns! 

My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth as if it 
were pasted there and I swallowed a great dry gulp 
for I expected to be blown to pieces any moment. Fi- 
nally I looked up and saw Petit-André laughing at me 


~~ 
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as if he would burst. I felt like a calf to be sure and 
was a little angry at myself that I had acted so foolishly. 

“Tt was a close call,” he said, “and no mistake, 
Jacques, but it’s all over now!” 

I turned my eyes towards the Saragossa and saw that 
she was directly behind us and by that I judged that 
Petit-André had put the helm down as she fired and 
turned the stern of the Terrible towards the Don. The 
shot must have passed over our prow or into our rigging 
for I saw no more harm done than one of the capstans 
carried away and a few insignificant holes in the sails. 
It was this quick movement that saved the ship from 
serious injury and it was due to the snap judgment of 
Petit-André—executed in the twinkling of an eye—that 
made the fire of the Spaniard so ineffectual. 

We had scarcely gone a quarter of a mile and hat 
the Terrible swinging along at her old rate when the 
little captain spun her around once more and steered 
her for the enemy. This time, however, he vowed, we 
should not fail and a second later told me to brace 
myself for we should soon be clambering over the sides 
of the foe! 

We made directly for the bows of the Sets and 
I thought that we were going to crash into her. But 
just before the two ships touched Petit-André put the 
helm over and we slid alongside of her as nice as you 
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please. We expected another broadside from her guns. 
Indeed a few of them were fired, but to my surprise 
the rest of them remained silent either because the 
gunners had not had time to reload or because every 
man was summoned to resist an invasion of the ship 
which was now threatening. 

You can imagine what followed. The long sharp 
hooks of the grappling irons reached out like the claws 
of an enormous crab and bound the ships together. 
Then there arose a shout that seemed more like the 
roaring of a hundred hungry lions than the cry of human 
beings. Sieur Gaspard with practically our whole 
ship’s company—every man naked to the waist and 
armed with a cutlass or a short sword—sprang forward 
onto the deck of the Saragossa! I stood for a moment 
with my mouth open, petrified with fear, trembling in 
every limb. Then I heard a clash and the ringing of 
steel together with the shuffling of feet and men breath- 
ing hard. I could stand there no longer and with baited 
breath rushed in after them! 


CHAPTER XX 


ON THE DECK OF THE ENEMY 


I Hap witnessed the fight between our galley and the 
Spaniard and had thought it terrible enough but I can 
truthfully say that it was child’s play in comparison 
with the struggle that went on on the deck of the 
Saragossa. 'There was the size of the deck—twenty 
times the space that we had on the galley—and the num- 
ber of men engaged and to that the terrific fury of 
the attack that made it as awful a piece of work as I 
have ever seen or ever hope to see again. When I was 
a small boy in Vaucluse, I used to sit by the hour listen- 
ing to tales of warfare or of deeds of valor from the 
lips of soldiers or men-at-arms returned from the wars 
and I often sat up late into the night reading books 
that fell into my hands, but never did I think that be- 
hind their pretty glamor there was a background such 


as this. Never did it strike my boyish fancy that men 
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could lay aside their natures and become more ferocious 
than the wild beasts of the jungle! | 

I cannot tell you how it happened for I must have 
a hundred eyes to see it all. I remember, when I got 
onto the deck of the Saragossa, that I saw a great mass 
of men with their backs to me, very close together, each 
with his weapon raised above his head so as not to in- 
jure his fellow, and beyond these another mass, who 
were the Spaniards, with red turbans around their fore- 
heads and each countenance very like the other—dark 
swarthy men with eyes as black as jet and shaggy black 
brows that met over their noses. Almost every one had 
his lips curled back in a kind of wicked snarl, showing 
all his teeth. Here and there was one of them with a 
heavy gold pendant hanging from the lobe of his ear 
and a few with great ugly faces pitted deep with small- 
pox! 

There is no need for me to tell you how I—a simple 
country-bred lad, whose life was passed in the quiet of 
brooks and trees—felt when I saw all this. I stood there 
for a moment irresolute, not knowing what step to take 
first. But when I heard our men shout again and saw 
a dozen of the Spaniards drop beneath their blows and 
then beheld a dozen others press forward to take the 
places of the fallen—all of them with blood-shot eyes 
and murder in their looks—with their cutlasses raised 
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above their heads, some of them wet with the blood of 
my companions, my fear fell away from me like a 
tattered garment. A hatred of these men flashed 
through me like a hot stream and 1 wrapped my 
knuckles around my cutlass resolved to slay the first that 
I could reach. ie ; 

The fight had become more like a whirlpool than 
anything else, with a group of men in the centre strik- 
ing and struggling to come into a more open footing. 
The rest of them were spreading out, filling the deck 
little by little in knots of twos and fours. 

I looked for Sieur Gaspard and saw him lay low one 
of the Spaniards with a stroke across the ear and in 
the same instant another jumped in front of him with 
his weapon swinging in the air like a scythe. My mas- — 
ter parried the blow like a careful swordsman. His as- 
sailant lost his balance and came tumbling towards me! 
He fell along the deck on his elbow but as he scrambled 
to his feet he caught sight of me. I gripped my cutlass 
as firmly as I could and before he was able to bring a 
stroke down upon me I caught him a stinging blow on 
his upper arm. From the crack of it I was sure that 
it was broken but I had no time to investigate for in 
the next instant my hands were full. 

There was one of our men who was hard set by two 
of the Dons and he had all that he could do to keep. 
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them from him. He was retreating before them step 
by step with his back towards me casting aside their 
strokes one after the other as fast as they were rained 
upon him. The sparks flew from his cutlass in a steady 
stream but little by little they were breaking down his 
guard and at every blow I expected to see him fall. 
I sprang forward and slapped my cutlass against the 
cutlass of the Spaniard to his right, seeking to draw 
his attention, but the Don was bent on my companion’s 
destruction and paid not the slightest heed tome. Then 
I whirled my weapon around hoping to take the fellow 
on the side of the head, but with a quick twist of the 
wrist he caught my cutlass in his, blade against blade. 
He had thought to disarm me and so to get me out of 
the way but I had a firmer grip than he counted on. 
I felt the jar clear to my elbow but was thrilled with 
a sense of triumph when his cutlass broke against mine 
and fell in pieces at his feet leaving the empty pommel 
in his hand. 

The man whom TI had helped was now on more than 
equal terms with his opponent and when I saw him tear 
at the Spaniard and drive him back I was satisfied that 
he could take care of himself. The Don who stood be- 
fore me was now a greater problem than when I faced 
him first. I should have killed him on the spot by all 
the rights of war but I must confess that I weakened 
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at the thought, especially since he had no weapon and 
had ceased to be a menace. So I considered it best to 
take him prisoner and lead him back to the Terrible. 

I frowned as hard as I could and looked as black 
as night. With the point of my cutlass at his ribs I 
held out my arm towards the Terrible and in one word 
bade him “ go”! He went willingly enough, I thought, 
but I was soon to be deceived. He placed his feet on 
the bulwarks and seemed to be about to jump over to 
our ship when of a sudden he turned and laid hold of 
the shrouds. Before I knew what he was about he 
had scrambled up three or four rungs and had pulled 
a knife from his belt, looking down at me with a fero- 
cious grin. 

I was now in a worse predicament than before. Be- 
hind me was that struggling mass of Spaniards, any 
one of whom might come to his aid at any minute and 
before me was this man in the shrouds who would be 
upon me as soon as I turned my back. Furthermore 
I dared not go up after him for he could have 
kicked me with his feet and sent me sprawling as easily 
as not. 

My mind was divided this way and that as to what 
I should do when suddenly I was relieved of my embar- 
rassment. 


I had lost all thought of the apothecary and had 
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counted him out of my story when one of his arrows 
came darting through the air and fastened itself in the 
side of my Spaniard. His grin changed to a look of 
amazement. He leered at me in a sickly kind of way 
and fell rolling like a barrel down the shrouds, bumped 
and bounced over the bulwarks and fell onto the deck of 
the Terrible! 

I turned to get the lay of the land, as you might 
say, for I had a certain dread lest a Spaniard be at 
my back. Indeed I was just in time for I saw the 
man whose arm [I had broken crawling up to me on 
his knees and one hand, and between his teeth he held 
a knife like a savage in the wilderness. He was 
straightening himself up ready to pounce at me, when 
a great brawny fellow—one of the Dons—came shoot- 
ing out from the struggle with his back towards me 
as if he had been hit by a catapult. I was directly in 
his path and before I could stir he crashed into me 
with a thud that not only knocked the wind out of my 
body but hurled me against the man with the broken 
arm as well. Indeed I struck him with such violence 
that I knocked him down, the side of his head striking 
the bulwarks with terrific force. Whether it was from 
the pain in his arm or because his head banged so 
sharply against the wood, I cannot tell, but he let out 
a scream followed by a moan that vibrated against my 
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very ear-drums and sent every nerve in my body quiver- 
ing and jumping. 

There I was between these two men, the one on top 
of me, the other beneath me, crushing the breath slowly 
from my body. I had not noticed it before but when 
the man in my lap turned his head I saw that he had 
a horrible gash over his left eye from which the blood 
was running down over my shoulder. He must have 
been very faint, for the knife that he had in his hand 
slipped out of his grasp to the deck between his feet 
and he leaned his weight heavily against me, his breath 
coming short in a kind of gurgling sob. I thought that 
the man was dying and did my best to squirm from 
under him but as I moved he moved too-with a jerky 
motion as if some one were kicking him in the ribs. At 
last with great effort I shoved him to one side and 
rolled over onto the deck. I was on my hands and 
knees ready to arise when I glanced at him and saw 
a knife sticking between his ribs half-way up to the 
hilt. | 

It then dawned upon me like a flash from a clear 
sky that the wretch with the broken arm had done this, 
thinking all the time that I was the victim of his stab- 
bing! My blood boiled in resentment and I felt that 
I ought to end his life at once! — | ‘ 

T got to my feet and took a step towards him when 
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my attention was attracted by a cry from a hundred 
throats. I stood stock still and saw that Sieur Gas- 
pard and his men were making a strong attack against 
the Spaniards. He had drawn about half his crew 
about him and with a solid front was sweeping them 
forward as a wind gathers the dust on the road and 
hurls it puff by puff into the ditch. 

I laid my eyes now for the first time on the Spanish 
captain. He was covered from head to foot with a 
suit of armor very like the one that the captain of the 
galley wore, only this one was shining and quite new. 
He was taller than most of his men and rather hand- 
some for his face had none of the sallowness of his 
countrymen but was a healthy red. He was clean 
shaven save that he wore a long mustache whose ends 
were curled up defiantly under his eyes. He moved 
about with great dignity, pointing with his sword and 
directing his men hither and thither to take olan nes 
of any opening that he saw. 

Now, when our men shouted and began to press the 
enemy, their captain called out some words in his native 
tongue and raised his sword towards the flag that was 
waving at the stern of the ship. I saw his followers 
glance at it with as much reverence as if it were the 
image of a saint. As if new strength were breathed 
into them they drew in deeply through their nostrils, 
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snapped their jaws together and took fresh holds on 
their weapons as if they were about to slay every 
Frenchman in sight in the next instant. 

I was standing with one foot in the scruppers lean- 
ing with my right hand on the bulwarks still panting 
from my recent encounter. 'The sweat was running in 
streams down my face and I had just mopped my 
forehead with my arm when I heard a click like the 
snapping of a dry twig right at my elbow and when 
I turned I saw one of the apothecary’s arrows stick- 
ing in the wood! For a second I was alarmed and 
thought he had mistaken me for an enemy and drew 
back a step; then, when I recovered from my surprise 
and looked at the arrow I saw a piece of paper tied 
tightly to the shaft! 

“ A message!” I thought and tore it open. 

“ Haul in the flag!” it read. | 

That was all; but I knew what it meant and what 
prompted him to send it. 

I looked around once more rather stealthily like a 
cat. ‘There was only one Spaniard on our side of the 
deck and that was the man with the broken arm. He 
still lay against the bulwarks where I had fallen on 
him. Although he tried to rise two or three times I 
knew that he was very weak for he fell back on each 
attempt, groaning and twisting his face in pain. 
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I ran along the deck, up the ladder, across the poop- 
deck and with the wheel house to conceal me, I cut 
away the halyards where they were tied and hauled 
down the flag. Then I gathered it into my arms like 
a bundle and tossed it into the sea! 

It was no great deed that I had done, of this I was 
fully aware, but I felt a glow of pride sweep through 
me like a flash of heat. I knew by a kind of instinct 
_what it was for a ship to strike her colors and was 
sure that it would soon have its effect on our foe. So 
with my fists clenched firmly, every muscle in my body. 
alive with excitement and my head thrown back I 
stepped over to the rail and waited. 

From where I stood I could see the struggle as 
plainly as a man on a high hill can see the country- 
side stretch out before him, only this was nearer and 
more terrible. ‘The deck from one end to the other was 
covered with the bodies ef the dead and wounded so 
that those who were still on their feet had to make 
sure of their footing lest they slip and fall and thus 
be overpowered. Broken cutlasses, tattered pieces of 
clothing, red turbans which the Spaniards had torn 
from their own heads lest they fall over their eyes and 
hinder their vision, lay everywhere. Groans, shrieks, 
and cries rose above the whistling of the wind; the sharp 
ringing of steel and heavy breathing as the men lunged 
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and parried; quick words of warning; low snarls of 
satisfaction as a fighter caught his opponent off his 
guard and drove home the stroke of death. 

The men from the Terrible had drawn around the 
Spaniards in a semicircle and had them cornered on 
the windward side of the ship between the bulwarks 
and the cabins—directly beneath where I stood. A 
savage desperation gleamed in the eyes of the Dons, 
for they saw that defeat was stalking near them. 

Our little apothecary, with his love of display and 
his strong prompting of vanity, must have been wait- 
ing for such an occasion. As the Spanish captain raised 
his sword to urge his followers to break through the 
circle, an arrow caught him in the throat, passed clean 
through and stuck out on the other side! He raised. 
his two arms like the wings of a bird. His sword 
clattered to the deck. Then, with his head bent for- 
ward on his chest, he fell back among his men! 

This single shot was the beginning of the end. I 
saw the faces of the Spaniards blanch with fear. Some 
of them looked up suddenly to see where the arrow had 
come from. As their eyes flitted from one object to 
another, one of them stopped long enough to rest his 
gaze on the stern of the Saragossa. He must have seen 
the empty staff for he started back with a gasping cry 
like a sheep’s bleat. Then he raised his arm and 
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pointed, at the same time calling out something in 
Spanish that sounded as if his heart was in his mouth. 
After a moment of indecision he turned and flung his 
cutlass into the sea; then, falling on his knees with his 
hands clasped, begged our men for mercy! 

I know that one drop of rain does not make a shower 
but it is often the beginning; and so it was with the 
Spaniards. The men from the Terrible were drawing 
themselves together for a last rush when this man fell 
before them. Sieur Gaspard saw what was coming and 
he shouted for his men to hold. 

The silence that came down over that ship was even 
more terrifying than the uproar of the conflict and the 
panting and sighing of the combatants seemed to me 
like the hissing of snakes that had been stirred in 
their lairs—men gasping for breath, with their faces 
streaked with dirt and sweat, their arms and bodies 
cut and slashed, bleeding from wounds that they 
hardly felt. 

Sieur Gaspard stepped forward and raised his hand; 
then, he called out some words in Spanish which I did 
not understand but which I had sense enough to know 
was a summons to surrender! He must have promised 
them that he would spare their lives for some of them 
looked at him blankly, hardly trusting his word, others, 
with sickly grins of expectation, turned and mumbled 
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to one another as if they were undecided but still glad 
to have this ray of hope held out to them. 

Then suddenly one of them who was so worn out that 
he could hardly stand and who, I thought, would have 
been killed in the next onset, threw his cutlass down, 
folded his arms across his chest and strode forward. 

This was a signal for the rest. One after the other 
the weapons fell to the deck and the Spaniards walked 
out into a clear space and arranged themselves in line. 

The Saragossa was ours! With a great sigh of 
thanks, not knowing whether to laugh or ery, I came 
down the ladder and looked curiously over our prisoners! 


CHAPTER XXI 


OUR GREAT DISCOVERY 


Tr had been an ugly day with clouds, a brisk wind 
and a choppy sea and the darkness fell upon us before 
we were aware. But before night came and after the 
Saragossa was cleared of all signs of the fight and her 
decks were scrubbed, a longing came over me to peer 
into every hidden part of that mysterious ship. 

The Don must have been half a century old and had 
slid down the ways before any of us, except perhaps 
Petit-André, had been born. She had been built to 
help fill that gap that was made in the navies of Spain 
when she suffered that memorable defeat at the hands 
of the English when her armada was scattered to the 
four winds of the heavens and she received a blow from 
which she never afterwards recovered. 

I fell to thinking that the Saragossa must have visited 
almost every sea in the western world, from the reaches 


of the Mediterranean out through the Straits of 
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Gibraltar, along the littoral of Europe and even Africa. 
The generations of men who had sailed in her must 
have seen strange and curious sights both at home and 
in that far-away world of America—from where the 
chill blasts of winter blow down to the burning heat of 
the tropical islands. 

I thought of what battles she must have been in and 
of the great galleons, laden with bars of yellow gold, 
she must have convoyed across the stormy Atlantic from 
the ports of the new world to her home in Spain; of 
the furious encounters she had taken part in against 
the English and French ships that had ever haunted 
her path and of how she must have stood up against 
them all year in and year out until she at last met her 
match in the Terrible. 

With these thoughts uppermost in my mind I walked 
along the deck until I came to the guns. I stopped 
long enough to examine the inscriptions carved or raised 
upon them, sometimes in Spanish, sometimes in Latin, 
but all in such curious old letters that I could scarcely 
decipher them. Then I went further, down the com- 
panion ladder past the storeroom where the powder and 
small arms were kept and then into the hold. 

I cannot tell you what led me on, whether it was 
curiosity or the love of exploring new things that is in 
the heart of every boy, or both, but I groped my way 
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along in the darkness about half the length of the ship 
scrutinizing each nook and corner and almost stifled by 
the heavy briny odor of the atmosphere. I had to 
steady myself with my hands for the Saragossa was 
rolling like a log, being still bound to the Terrible by 
the grapplings. I thought I heard the two ships grate 
against each other; then, a sound came to me like the 
moan of a human being. I stood for a moment to 
listen, thinking it would be repeated, when I heard a 
single word in my native tongue that made me stand 
upright in fear and set my heart fluttering in expec- 
tation. 

“Water!” 

You know how I felt. For a second I was not able 
to stir. ‘Then, when I saw the form of a man move, 
rolling slowly over on his back, I fell to my knees and 
was beside him in a second. I slid my arm under his 
head and raised it, but when he gasped for breath I 
lowered it again and ran to the deck as fast as I could. 
I was back again in a flash with a pannikin of water 
and then with his head in the hollow of my arm I put 
it to his lips. 

Now of all the surprising things of my life I count 
this the greatest, for hardly had the man swallowed 
the first few drops, when he opened his eyes. He 
looked at me, as I thought, to see if I was one of the 
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Spaniards. He blinked a few times and ran his gaze 
over me as if he were greatly puzzled and without a 
word of warning he dashed the pannikin from my hands 
and sat bolt upright! 

His eyes must have been more accustomed to the 
darkness than mine and this is how he came to recog- 
nize me first; but when I looked at him a little more 
intently I saw that the-man to whom I had given the 
water was the man whose ship we had taken—Captain — 
Villemain! 

I started back like a man who had seen a terrible 
vision in the night with the blood frozen stiff in my 
veins. I drew a long quivering breath and spoke his 
name, but he sat glaring at me moodily and I knew 
that if he had had the strength he would have killed 
me on the spot. 

I really took no offense at this man’s hateful looks 
for I knew that we had done him a great injustice in 
the way that we had humiliated him and had driven 
him from the Terrible. Indeed the more I saw of his 
plight—his clothes once so natty and clean, now so 
spotted with grease and stains and his laces and ruffles 
so torn and dirty and his face covered with a two weeks’ 
growth of beard—the more my heart softened towards 
him and the more I longed to relieve him. 

“Tt’s the Terrible? ” he asked. 
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“Yes,” I said, “ with Sieur de Marillac and Petit- 
André.” 

“ Ah,” he said regretfully, but with some bitterness. 
“You have taken the Saragossa?” 

I told him that we had. 

“Thanks for that!” he said and shuddered. Then 
he covered his face with his hands. “If I had only been 
in command of the Terrible!” he added. 

“Tt might have been different!” I suggested. 

He brightened up a bit and looked me full in the 
face. 

“Tt will be different yet,” he said. ‘“‘ The Carlos is 
not far away!” 

“We sunk the Carlos this morning!” I answered 
quietly. 

He jerked his head back and looked at me in surprise. 

“No,” he said. “‘ You couldn’t have done that. No 
single ship afloat could do that—no single ship afloat 
could take the Carlos and Saragossa in one day! 'The 
Terrible must be battered to pieces!” 

“Well,” said I, “the Terrible is not battered at 
all! She’s almost as fit as the night we first took her 
- from you!” Then I told him how we disguised her 
as a Spanish merchantman and how we came up with 
the Carlos and all the details of how Sieur Gaspard 
went aboard the Spaniard and kept them in doubt until 
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Petit-André worked the ship over within range of the 


guns, of our awful suspense until he fired the broadside 
that sent the Don to the bottom. 

Captain Villemain sat in silence during my tale, 
interrupting me only with an occasional “ha” or “oh” 
to express his surprise. When I had finished he 
said: 

“It’s almost the same to me in a way whether I 
remained a Spanish prisoner or be disgraced by de 
Marillac. If I had remained in the hands of the Dons 
I could have bought myself free with a ransom. But 
as things are now I shall be ashamed to show my face 
in France again! ” 

“My master is a gentleman,” I replied a little hotly. 
“T’m sure that he'll cause you no unnecessary suffer- 
ing!” | 

The captain gave me no answer so I left him and 
ran out on the deck again where I got one of the 
sailors to go back with me. In a few minutes we had 


him on his feet and with his arms around our shoulders 


we helped him onto the Terrible and found him a seat 
in Sieur Gaspard’s cabin. 


My master was as surprised to see him as I had been 


and made him as welcome as he could. ‘Then he ordered 
the ship’s cook to prepare a meal and bring it in. While 
the captain was eating my master began to question him. 
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“Captain Villemain,” he said, “I am truly sorry to 
see you here. I had thought that you were safe and 
sound in France by this time. I have done you grave 
injury, I know, but so far as lies in my power I shall 
try to make amends.” 

“T never saw the coast of France after you cast us 
loose,” said the captain. ‘‘ The same wind that is blow- 
ing now drove us to the northeast. We hadn’t rowers 
enough to make headway so we drifted,—drifted to the 
island of Porquerrolles! ” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Sieur Gaspard. “To Porquer- 
rolles?, Did you reach Porquerrolles or did the Span- 
iards pick you up before you made it?” 

“No,” answered the captain. “We headed for 
the island purposely. I have a friend there who, I 
knew, would grant us hospitality. He is usually in 
France but his servants would give us all that we de- 
sired. The Count Dubois! Have you ever heard of 
him?” , 

My master frowned and gazed at Captain Villemain 
a long time before answering. 

“ How much of a friend of yours is he?” he asked. 

“ He is not a friend exactly,” he returned. “TI met 
him with the Duke of Orleans twice on my visits to 
Paris. I knew that he was the friend of the duke and 
that he would help us get back to France.” 
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“ Did he ever mention my name to you—Gaspard de 
Marillac, or my estate at Vaucluse? ” 

“IT never heard your name until a few minutes ago 
when your boy ”—meaning me—“ found me in the hold 
of the Saragossa. The count made no close friends 
and never mentioned his private affairs to any one.” 

“TI have a long standing account to settle with the 
count,” said my master. “ An account that will mean 
either his death or mine if we ever meet again. He 
robbed me of my home and has been the cause of my 
misfortunes during the last three months. It was he 
who sentenced me to the galleys after I came home to 
my estate in Vaucluse and it was he who has been the 
author of your trouble too, for if he had not been in 
possession of Vaucluse, you would still be the com- 
mander of this ship!” 

Sieur Gaspard began and told Captain Villemain all 
his adventures from the first as I have told them to 
you down to the time we met and conquered the Sara- 
gossa. 'The captain listened to it all with the greatest 
curiosity and in profound silence. Then he lifted his 
head and looked straight at my master. | 

“T always suspected that he was a man not to be 
trusted,” he remarked. “I never liked his looks. He 
was a schemer and adventurer.” He paused for a little. 
“ You will never be bothered with him again,” he said 
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impressively. ‘‘ When you fired the broadside that sent 
the Carlos to the bottom, you did more than you counted 
on. You rid the world of the Count Dubois too, for 
he was aboard her!” 

I jumped in my seat and Sieur Gaspard started 
from his chair. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “ The Count Dubois aboard 
the Carlos! How did he get there? I thought he was 
in France! ” 

“In France?” repeated Captain Villemain. “No! 
He hasn’t been in France since the end of May! He 
told me that he had some trouble with his peasants 
there and in the uprising one of them shot him! He 
showed me a wicked wound along his ribs that had 
hardly healed! It almost caused his death. He vowed 
that he was going back with a hundred men from 
Porquerrolles and punish them, but where the place was 
or the name of it he never mentioned! From what you 
told me I suppose it was your home at Vaucluse.” 

“ Jacques,” said my master turning to me with a sly 
look, “ that was your work! You’re a better shot than 
I thought. ‘And besides the peasants arose against the 
count and drove him out. I know who did that! It 
was Pére Monsart who sowed the seed. That old fel- 
low can do more with a look than many a man can do 
with a blunderbuss! ” 
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I smiled quietly to myself that I had done my share — 


in pulling the count from his perch, and thought of 


the great shrewdness of Pére Monsart in rousing the 


peasants of Vaucluse. 

‘““ Well,” said I, “ it'll be easier to get back, now that 
we'll have no opposition.” 

“Tt’ll be easy, that’s the truth,” replied my master, 
“but in a way I am disappointed that the count is out 
of my reach, for I felt that it was my duty to punish 
him. But what’s done is done and there’s an end to 
it. But, Captain, you haven’t told me how you were 
picked up by the Spaniards!” ‘ 

“ Ah,” said the captain. “ There’s not much to tell. 
We were hardly a day in Porquerrolles when there went 
up acry that one of the count’s prisoners had escaped. 
We put out in two different st 

Sieur Gaspard and I rose at the same time. I knew 
what was in his mind, but before either of us could 
utter a word Petit-André stuck his head in at the cabin 
door and called to me. 

“ Jacques,” he said, “ come out here a second, will 
you? I want to show you an example of Spanish 
kindness! .Here’s Captain Villemain’s officers, every 
mother’s son of ’em, as I’m alive! The men are bring- 
ing ’em out of the hold of the Saragossa this very 
minute. 'They’re like a flock of crows that haven’t had 
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a bite to eat for a week. Come out. That’s the boy, 
and give us a hand!” 

The three of us ran out. Sure enough there stood the 
same Officers who had had command of the Y'errible only 
a few weeks before, but so changed that I would hardly 
have recognized them. Some of them looked at us in 
an accusing kind of way, others tried to thank us for 
their deliverance, and I think there was more thanks 
than ill-will. 

They all seemed as weak as so many cats but walked 
bravely enough across the deck of the Saragossa over 
to the Terrible. While Sieur Gaspard and Captain 
Villemain were making room for them in the cabin, 
Petit-André and I took. the lantern and went back to 
_ the Spaniard. We found one poor fellow sitting on 
the steps of the gangway with his head buried in his 
hands and clad in odds and ends of clothes and naked 
to the waist. 

* He’s not one of the officers,” remarked Petit-André. 

“No,” said I, “ but he’s a Frenchman.” I could not 
tell him what was in my mind, but lifted the lantern 
over him and stooped to speak a word of encourage- 
ment in his ear. 

Of a sudden there came upon me the strangest feel- 
ing that I ever experienced in my life. Very gradually 
my knees began to shake with a nervousness that went 
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through my whole body and the lantern in my hand 
trembled so that I feared it would go out. For as I 
leaned over the shoulder of this boy—boy indeed he 
was—I saw a mark upon his shoulder; I saw the outline 
of a sword—the Sword of the House of de Marillac 
—the same in every detail that Sieur Gaspard showed 
me on his shoulder three months ago in Pére Monsart’s 
inn in Vaucluse! 

I wanted to shout, to leap and dance. ‘A great thrill 
of joy took possession of me like a kind of fever. My 
brain was in a whirl. I ran to Sieur Gaspard where 
he was in the cabin with Captain Villemain and told him 
that I had found his brother! 


CHAPTER XXII 


WE COME INTO OUR OWN 


I may say now that I have come to the end of my 
story, for the great quest upon which we had set out 
was accomplished. We had found Sieur Gaspard’s 
brother and were ready to return to France! But you 
will still have some questions to ask; of how we did it 
in safety and of what befell the men who had been our 
companions in our adventures. 

First of all the officers of the Terrible were made as 
comfortable as possible for the night, while our crew 
cut away the grapplings from the ships and rigged jury 
masts in place of those we had shot away. Then we 
hoisted temporary sails and repaired what other damage 
we did until the Saragossa was fit for sea—that is, fit 
enough to carry her over the three days’ voyage back 
to Toulon. ‘A crew of thirty men was selected and put 


on board and the command given to one of the officers. 
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At daybreak Sieur Gaspard piped the men before 
the mast and there in the open the whole matter was 
gone over and arrangements made somewhat as follows: 
The Terrible was to be handed over to Captain Ville- 
main and his officers on condition that they were to 
convey us to some safe port in France. In turn we 
promised that not a word be mentioned thereafter that 
he had ever lost his ship or had been set adrift in the 
galley. In this manner he would lose none of his stand- 
ing as an officer and would avoid a court-marshal and 
the loss of his command and besides it would save us 
from coming into difficulties with the king. 

Petit-André was to report that his galley was taken 
by the Spaniards (which was true) and sunk and was 
saved himself, but with the loss of some of his men, by 
the fortunate intervention of the Terrible. But the 
little captain said that he had had enough of galleys 
and, since the authorities would not entrust him with 
the handling of a real ship, he flatly stated that he 
would go to sea no more but was going to make his 
home with us in Vaucluse! 

The convicts whom Sieur Gaspard had freed from 
the galley and who had fought so gallantly for us were 
not forgotten. By an arrangement with Captain Ville- 
main most of them were enrolled (at their own request) 
among the ship’s crew and I learned afterwards that 
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many of them rose to be trustworthy officers in the 
French navy. Some few of them who had families went 
home with us to Vaucluse till my master secured their 
pardon from the king. 

The little apothecary had to remain in seclusion for 
a while until his enemy the Duke of Orleans died. 
After that he returned to Paris and set up a business 
of his own and from the reports that come to us occa- 
sionally and from what he tells us on his visits, I am 
sure that he is doing well and has money enough to 
buy all the modish clothing that he needs to satisfy his 
vanity. 

There is one thing that he yearns for, I am sure. 
‘When the sky is clear and the Spring comes I know that 
he often thinks of his island and his bows and arrows! 
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